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males and thirty-five females, withdrew; and two years later 
they organized the society now called the Church of the 
Pilgrimage.” In Cuckson’s “ History of the First Church 
in Plymouth” the numbers given are fifteen men and thirty- 
five women who signed the petition to be set off as a new 
church." Concerning these things the Jnterzor of Chicago 
says: “‘ We profoundly regret the dispute which has arisen in 
regard to the two ‘First’ churches of Plymouth, Mass. 
The original body became Unitarian by a majority of one, 
one hundred years ago. The seceding members organized 
a new church wherein they might have preached to them 
and their families the same gospel which was preached by 
the Pilgrims to the Pilgrims.” The dispute is unfortunate. 
but it cannot be quelled by statements which contradict the 
record, The First Church in Plymouth did not become 
Unitarian a hundred years ago. We doubt if at that time 
the word had ever been mentioned by any of the members 
of the church, conservative or radical. ‘There was a differ- 
ence of opinion as between Arminianism and Calvinism. 
Twenty years later the Arminian Church became Unitarian. 
No Unitarian ought to object to the building of a memorial 
to the Pilgrims. The /nterior says, “ We hope that some day 
the Church of the Pilgrimage will have a building worthy of 
its spiritual ancestry, and constituting a more satisfying me- 
morial of the Pilgrim Fathers than the Graeco-Roman mon- 
strosity now called the ‘ National Monument.’’’ When an- 
other memorial church is completed, whatever the style of 
architecture, we agree to treat it respectfully, and do what lies 
in our power to make everybody forget a dispute which ought 
not to arise now, several years after the Unitarians have 
quietly built and dedicated their house of worship. 
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TuE editor of the Znguirer of London, reviewing the last 
year and the last sixty years of its existence, quite frankly 
shows the difficulties he has encountered in his editorial ex- 
perience. May the path before his feet grow brighter unto 
the perfect day! ‘ The /yguirer also has a life of its own,— 
a life which depends largely for its continuance on loyal 
friendship and unselfish service of great ends. The past 
year, as our readers will remember, has had its trial, so far 
as the future and the well-being of this journal were con- 
cerned. There was a crisis in which, to speak in parable, 
the editor’s life hung upon a thread. Indeed, his epitaph 
was already written, very kindly, but quite decisively. Then 
came reprieve. Strong hands were held out, restoratives, 
and a general, most generous amnesty. To him was again 
committed the difficult duty of carrying on this work, with 
ampler means and fuller co-operation. The fresh oppor- 


tunity was given, which must be the strongest incentive to. 


more strenuous endeavor. For himself, in this service five 
years are now completed; and what the coming years may 
bring he cannot tell. He doesnot ask to know; but, looking 
back upon those years, he must be allowed one word of 
heartfelt thankfulness, which cannot really be expressed, for 
the constant kindness and forbearance of many friends, near 
and distant.” 
Fd 


SENATOR Hoar in his speech on trusts and corporations 
takes no gloomy view of the situation, although he sees 

the dangers that attend all such movements. But the people 
' can, and in the end they will, rule. Those who /emporarily 
control our vast resources (and no one in this country can 
have more than temporary control of them) can do more 
than any other class of men to wage war or to make it im- 
possible. But commerce has commonly been the agent of 
peace. Occasionally there have been wars, small and brief, 
like the opium war in China, to force commerce where it 
naturally did not go. But the whole tendency of commer- 
cialism is toward the encouragement of the arts, trades, and 
professions which are concerned in the production, manu- 
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facture, sale, and transportation of that which the people 
need to eat, drink, wear, and use for shelter, comfort, and 
culture. Excepting temporarily, in a single nation, perhaps, 
war interferes with all these beneficent operations. As the 
power and influence of bankers, contractors, builders, and 
promoters of international enterprises increase, the truth 
comes: more clearly into view, that mutual service and mutual 
confidence lie at the foundation of international commerce 
and international prosperity. The desire to heap up money, 
even in a gross form, is vastly more innocent and harmless 
than the practice of killing people. It will not be long be- 
fore the bankers of the world will warn kings and emperors, 
parliaments and congresses, that they will make war at the 
peril of bankruptcy. Moreover, they will notify them that 
the peaceful commerce of the world cannot be disturbed by 
anything so crude, barbarous, and antiquated as the bom- 
bardment and destruction of cities on land and the slaughter 
of men and the sinking of ships on the high seas. 
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AN infamous traffic in young women has been proved to 
exist. In Europe wily agents go about among the peas- 
antry, and select girls and young women who are inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, and by promising them 
easy work and good wages induce them to emigrate to America. 
When they are once away from home, they in their ignorance 
and helplessness are at the mercy of their captors. These 
agents are in communication with the keepers of infamous 
resorts in our large cities, and deliver their victims ostensibly 
for domestic service or other employment.. Ignorant, help- 
less, and unknownin a strange land, they cannot disclose 
their wrongs, and do not know to whom appeal might be 
made if they were able to escape the custody of their 
keepers. Energetic measures are being taken, and the atten- 
tion of those in authority in various countries is being 
directed to this atrocious form of commercialism. 


Exuberant Forces, 


We have come upon one of the seasons in the cycles of 
the world’s history when great forces have suddenly been 
let loose ; and all the world is teeming with new ideas, new 
possibilities, new manifestations of force in the natural world 
and in human life. This world is not different in kind from 
the world as it was a hundred or a thousand years ago; but 
it is different in the rapidity with which things grow. Men 
and women who are adapted to the staid and quiet progress 
of fifty years ago, or even those who began their active life 
twenty-five years ago, are now caught as in a whirlwind of 
new sensations, new duties, and new needs_ Old things have 


_passed away. ‘That which fitted men and women to work 


in the old ways, and to enjoy life as it formerly opened to 
them, have now to make sudden changes, in order to live in 
peace and to prosper in this tumultuous World of change. 

Wireless telegraphy, X-rays, chemical analysis of ores, and 
new methods of smelting them, are only tokens of the count- 
less new ways of dealing with nature and natural forces 
which havé in the last ten years doubled, if not quadrupled, 
the available capital of the world. That which has happened 
in the world of business has come to pass everywhere. We 
now know that there is no dead matter, and that no form 
of matter has a fixed constitution with an unchangeable 
structure, but is, to the eyes and minds that are prepared to 
study it, as fluent as water and as transparent as glass, and 
that everywhere all things are in motion. 
phies, sciences, modes of doing business, and forms of re- 
ligious thought are all fluent and changeable. Great ideas 
are simmering and bubbling, and bursting forth in politics, 
in sociology, in all the relations of men in Church and 
State, in the home and in society. bo 

In this exuberance of forces, in this bursting forth of life, 
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evil abounds and increases as well as the good, because the 
more power éxerted in any way, whether in morals or in 
mechanics, the greater the danger of evil and the possibility 
of good. For “evil” is only a word by which we describe 
power misdirected or undirected,— misdirected to wrong 
ends or undirected to good ends; while the “good” is 
power controlled, rightly guided, and used for beneficent 
ends. If there is an increase of evil in the world, that is a 
sign of life; and it isa challenge to all good men and women 
to step into the places of power, and control the new energies 
that are set free for the nobler ends of a better life. He who 
sits down to criticise the evil and to bemoan the threatening 
aspect of affairs is like one who should think that the tem- 
pest, the thunder, the lightning, and the deluge of rain were 
evil forces let loose to destroy the work of the husbandman. 
Whatever is black and portentous in the signs of the times 
marks only the coming of a tempest which will pass, and 
leave to those who are prepared, opportunities such as in- 
creased fertility brings to the husbandman. 

The old person now is the one who is afraid, who can only 
criticise, who wishes he could fly away and be at rest, who 
withdraws from the strife of an evil time because his heart 
faints and his courage fails him. The young person is the 
one who sees in the outflowing energies of nature and human 
life at this time the flood, which, if it be ridden, will lead on 
to fame and fortune, to better living, and a more beautiful 
order of society. The old person, at whatever age, ceases 
to understand new things or to attempt them. They who are 
young, whether at twenty or ninety years of age, see that for 
the world at large great things are coming to pass, and that 
greater things will be due when men and women are wise 
enough and good enough to join the sons of light, the sons 
of the morning, who are always rejoicing in God’s habitable 
earth, while they share in his work of creation. 

Above we called this a season of fertility. There are sea- 
sons in the cycles of progress. ‘There are times when ener- 
gies seem to sleep, although they are never dead and never inac- 
tive. Meanwhile knowledge of them increases, experiment 
and influence teach wisdom, until many minds at work in 
many ways come all together in sight of new laws and new ap- 
plications of law. Then things begin to move. A fulness of 
time has come. The new times now demand new men, with 
new thoughts, larger purposes, nobler ambitions, and a more 
cheerful courage. It seems to us that, if in anything in this 
life we can say that we know the mind of God, we can 
say that he has given to those who are worthy of it a com- 
mission to prepare themselves, and all who come within the 
range of their influence, for the beautiful new tasks of the new 
time. If any church or any religion has any right to be, it is 
now charged with the duty to raise up a new generation of men 
and women fit to control the forces which must devastate the 
earth or turn it, in all its desert places, into a garden of the 
Lord, 


Light Ahead. 


It is difficult to listen with patience to the pessimistic com- 
plaints which we hear of the decadence of piety and the re- 
laxation of conscience in these latter days. Nothing is more 
demonstrable than the evolution of higher sentiment and con- 
scientious convictions of duty during the nineteenth century, 
and with all the rest of purer and higher conceptions of piety. 
No century ever opened with anything like such a blazon of 
hope and manly purpose as the twentieth. This is not in 
the least impeached by the fact that social changes are 
constantly transferring the working centres of thought and 
faith. Before the middle of the nineteenth century — that is, 
before steam had grappled with labor— population was 
evenly distributed. When steam proved to be a concentring 
force, destined to build up huge cities as factors of progress, 
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some parts of the country lost in proportionate influence. 
The decadence of country churches wasa temporaryevil. All 
such evils are compensated by other developments. We 
have recently seen statistics concerning the development of 
Christianity which are most amazing. There were twenty 
thousand Presbyterians in America in 1860. There are 
now eighteen hundred thousand. Methodism at the earlier 
date was hardly a noticeable factor ; but now there are twenty 
millions of Methodists. There are thirteen millions of Baptists 
in the place of a few thousand. It has been supposed 
that Congregationalism was on the decline; but there are 
now six millions of Independents alone. The world holds 
five hundred millions of Christians. The Roman Catholics 
tell us that their membership in North Africa has risen, 
within a hundred years, from fifteen thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand; and in all Africa that Church alone counts 
two millions.- This remarkable growth concerns us very 
deeply because there is no doubt that the Dark Continent 
will come to the front within the next fifty vears, commer- 
cially as well as industrially. This is an era of expansion, 
not only in State, but in Church. The results in foreign 
fields from missionary work give about one million of Chris- 
tians in full membership. ‘The American Board, which is 
the oldest missionary organization in America, has expended 
since its origin, in 1810, considerably over $30,000,000. 
Just now there is less zeal in converting the world from one 
religion to another than there is for ennobling mankind 
through the faiths they have. There is a growing conviction 
that it would be better to make Buddhists good Buddhists 
rather than poor Christians. And this is just what is taking 
place. Hindus are reforming from within very rapidly, and 
very slowly from without. This does not go to show that 
the external influences have not started the internal. A pe- 
riod of great awakening is indicated for China. Confucius 
has been a sort of religious Rip Van Winkle; but he is not 
sleeping soundly. The Japanesé have not succeeded very 
well in becoming Christians; but they have received an im- 
pulse that makes over their Shintoism into something very 
modern. In Europe, Roman Catholics are able to fellow- 
ship the Greek Church, while the pope expurgates with some 
freedom the decisions of his predecessors. Galileo is no 
longer forbidden to the elect. ‘The world moves.” If 
Calvin could rise from the grave, he would hobnob with 
Leo XIII. over his last book of poems. Our own Christian 
sects are converging. The world is Protestant in every fibre 
of it; but the word “ protestant ” is softer in our vocabulary. 

Expansion, however, in some shape, will still go on. 
Missionary work has paid from almost every standpoint. 
It has not only spread Christianity, but it has improved 
Christianity. It has done just what the Crusades did: it 
has brought home an element of sympathy and toleration for 
those of different faiths. Missionaries, who have had suf- 
ficient brain capacity, have become advocates of a more 
liberal theology ; and they work looking toward a religion of 
humanity. Christianity, even under the most unfavorable 
auspices, is doing the world untold good. Its spread over 
the globe will go on, in all probability, pari passu with the 
expansion of Anglo-Saxon power. It is a great world force, 
as it must now be looked upon, rather than a mere belief 
or creed. 

But are we losing the vital power of Christianity? Is 
there less real religion in the world than there was one hun- 
dred years ago? We do not believe a word of this pes- 
simism. Never before was the world less sodden, less self- 
ish, less mean. ‘The latest convert is wealth,—the child 
of the nineteenth century. Carnegie and Frick and Rock- 
efeller and Morgan are sitting on the inquirers’ bench. They 
are asking, What must a millionaire do to be saved? ‘The 
answer comes from the inquirers themselves: ‘‘ Works meet 
for repentance.” We have much to learn about our duty to 
the’ world,— to the whole world — but we are learning it. 
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Not only must creeds widen out, but deeds themselves must 
widen out. The twentieth century will be a century of 
magnificent achievements for God and man. 
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“ Together.” 


When I was a good deal younger than I am now, I was 
the captain of a football eleven. That eleven had a suc- 
cessful career, not because it had any star players, but 
because it was well disciplined in team play. We always 
went into a game expecting to be beaten, and all the by- 
standers expected us to be beaten, because no one of us was 
particularly famous for strength or skill; but, because we had 
learned to play together, we backed one another up, no one 
tried to be a star, and the result was that we were almost 
uniformly successful. 

For five years past I have been talking in season and out 
of season to Unitarians about team play. Some of my 
brethren have grown tired of my speech on esprit de 
corps. I should like to change the subject myself, but I 
cannot until my preaching has got a little more into prac- 
tice. Seriously, it is impossible to over-emphasize the 
importance of this thing. It is simply a matter of “live or 
die, survive or perish.” As one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence said to his comrades, “If we 
can’t agree to hang together, it is certain that we shall all 
hang separately.” 

I meet some persons who seem to think that in this 
urgency I am engaged only in pursuing some selfish end, 
not particularly defined, or that I am trying to upbuild a 
sect. I suppose these critics reflect in their speech their 
own habit and narrow outlook. I do not care about running 
a machine. I am concerned only to do what I can to 
strengthen the public usefulness of the Unitarian. fellowship, 
to broaden its boundaries, to upbuild its serviceableness ; 
and I know that these results can be accomplished only as 
we outgrow our sterile individualism and come into the 
strength of discipline and co-operation. 

Consider what a power we might be in the land if any 
four hundred churches in our body should move together for 
public righteousness, for good citizenship, for, pure religion ! 
What a satisfaction it would be to me if I could feel that I 
could speak, not simply for myself, but for a hundred thou- 
sand like-minded friends! Our Methodist brethfen have just 
succeeded in accomplishing the marvellous task of raising 
$20,000,000 for educational and religious purposes in their 
own fellowship. All honor to them! Now I suppose that, 
proportionately, Unitarians have given in the last three years 
for public causes quite as much. But what record is there of 
it? It has been given by lonely individuals through all 
kinds of channels forall sorts of good purposes. Each man, 
that is, has played his own little game,—a very fine game, 
indeed; but how much more effective it would have been if 
he had played in a team, and sunk his own individuality in 
the victory of the whole. If Unitarians would only give as 
Unitarians, the record of our denominational giving would be 
the best in the country. - 

Let no one think that self-respecting individualism is lost 
‘because a man works well in harness. A great combination 
can only be successful because of the self-reliant personality 
of its membership. It strengthens and does not diminish 
the power of self-reliance when one works and marches 
shoulder to shoulder with comrades. I want, before I die, 
to see the day when the Unitarian churches of America shall 
speak with one voice, and swing /ogether and pull ogether and 
work /ogether for truth and righteousness. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
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Current Copics. 


WirtH the beginning of the routine work of Congress the 
plans of the dominant party for the passage of legislation 
looking to the control of monopolies are becoming more 
definite. On Tuesday of last week the administration made 
public a statement of its views on the great industrial prob- 
lem of the time, embodied in a letter which President Roose- 
velt sent to Mr. Hoar, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and Mr. Littlefield, chairman of the Sub-com- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee. Mr. Roosevelt 
recommends that penalties be provided that can reach all 
the participants in any act of violation of the laws prohibit- 
ing conspiracies to prevent competition in trade. The 
President mentions specifically one of the most conspicuous 
evils of the so-called “trust” system when he says: “ Pro- 
vision should also be made to reach corporations and com- 
binations which produce wholly within a State, but whose 
products enter into interstate commerce; this provision to 
relate, first, to concerns which fatten on rebates; second, to 
concerns which sell commodities below the general price in 
particular localities, or in any other way in particular locali- 
ties seek to destroy competition.” The President also 
recommends the establishment of a commission or special 
bureau to keep in constant touch with the operations of the 
great industrial combinations, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT is made of interesting experiments to be 
conducted near New York City by Sir Hiram Maxim in an ef- 
fort to solve the problem of the so-called flying machine. Prof. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, is un- 
derstood to be conducting experiments along similar lines in 
Washington, and recently announced his conclusion that a 
properly constructed kite should be capable of use as a flying 
machine, if provided with suitable means of propulsion. Sir 
Hiram Maxim will arrive from England in the immediate 
future. He is reported as having said in a recent interview 
in Manchester: ‘It appears to me we are coming very near 
the era of successful flying machines. I think that there are 
about a hundred different persons experimenting at the pres- 
ent moment. The greatest number of these, however; are 
experimenting with balloons; but balloons, in the varying 
nature of things, cannot succeed. To propela balloon in the 
air at the velocity at which the wind blowstwo hundred days 
in every year would tear it to pieces. On the other hand, flying 
machines must travel fast, otherwise the wings get no grip 
upon theair. Up to thepresent, except with small apparatus, 


which may be considered as toys, no true flying machine has 


succeeded.” 
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AN interesting application of international arbitration on 
the American continent has been inaugurated by the repub- 
lics of Argentine and Chile, which recently signed a conven- 
tion providing for the sale of all the iron-clads now being 
constructed for the two republics in European ship-yards. 
In addition, Argentine and Chile respectively agree to a par- 
tial disarmament of their fleets. The convention is intended 
to carry out the provisions of the treaty between the two re- 
publics which was signed last July, and provided for the lim 
itation of armaments and the submission of all questions 
that may arise in the future to arbitration. While Argentine 
and Chile are applying their plan of arbitration and disarma- 
ment there is pending before the United States Senate the 
general international arbitration treaty recommended by the 


Pan-American Congress held in the City of- Mexico last 


winter. That treaty follows very closely the lines of the in- 
ternational agreement of The Hague, but applies only to the 
republics of the western hemisphere. Last week the Senate 
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Committee on Foreign Relations authorized Senator Lodge 
to report the treaty favorably for action by the Senate. 
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SoMETHING like an international tempest in a teapot has 
been occasioned by the withdrawal of Dr. Von Holleben, the 
German ambassador, from Washington. British and French 
newspapers, and some of the German radical organs likewise, 
have commented on the kaiser’s act in recalling Dr. Von 
Holleben as an admission of his strong feeling that German 
diplomacy has failed in recent intercourse between the 
United States and Germany, and especially in the situation 
that arose out of the attempt of Great Britain and Germany 
to force Venezuela to pay her obligations to the two powers. 
Dr. Von Holleben will be succeeded in Washington for the 
time being by Baron Speck von Sternberg, who was formerly 
an attaché at the German embassy at Washington, and whose 
most recent diplomatic post was that of consul-general in 
Calcutta, from where he comes to Washington. It is ex- 
plained semi-officially in Berlin that Dr. Von Holleben’s 
withdrawal from the American capital was caused by ill- 
health, 
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Mucu to the surprise of the “Lily Whites” of Charles- 
ton, S.C., President Roosevelt last week reappointed Dr. 
W. D. Crum as collector of that port. Dr. Crum’s case 
has been regarded very much in the light of a test of the 
general attitude of the federal government upon the ques- 
tion of the appointment of negroes to federal offices in 
the South. When it was announced about two months ago 
that the President intended to reappoint Dr. Crum, a pro- 
test was made by prominent citizens of Charleston, who 
made certain charges against the colored collector, includ- 
ing that of unfitness for the performance of the duties de- 
volving upon him. In a written reply to this protest the 
President announced his intention of investigating thor- 
oughly the charges that had been lodged against Dr. Crum, 
but asserted in unmistakable terms his determination to 
uphold the general principle of the eligibility of negroes 
for federal appointments. The action of the President in 
renominating the collector in Charleston is regarded as a 
complete vindication of that official’s record. 
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Srronc feeling of apprehension has been aroused in Eng- 
land by a recent transaction between Turkey and Russia. 
At the request of the Russian government, Turkey issued an 
iradé permitting the passage of four unarmed Russian 
torpedo boat destroyers through the Dardanelles to the 
Black Sea under the commercial flag of Russia. Great 
Britain immediately filed a vigorous protest against this 
Turko-Russian agreement, on the ground that the passage 
of Russian warships through the Dardanelles was a distinct 
violation of the Treaty of Paris, which aimed largely at the 
limitation of Russian naval power in the Black Sea. The 
fact that Russia could ignore the solemn obligations into 
which she had entered with Western powers created a pro- 
found impression in London, where it was predicted that 
other events of an international character in the near East 
were portended by this aggressive act. The English protest 
was without avail in preventing the violation of the treaty, 
_ but it had the effect of calling attention in a formal manner 
to the fact that a violation had been committed. 

fee nhan 2 
_ AnoTHer phase of the Eastern question which is attract- 
_ persistent report that Russia and Austria-Hungary had en- 
tered into an agreement for the regulation of the hopelessly 
_ disordered state of affairs in the European provinces of 


Turkey. There is no doubt that a series of massacres, 
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ing immediate interest is suggested by the frequent and 
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similar to those which oceurred in Armenia, are now in 
progress in Macedonia; and the Bulgarian and Servian gov- 
ernments are taxed to their utmost capacities to prevent or- 
ganized acts of war bythe Servian and Bulgarian nations 
in behalf of their brothers across the Turkish frontiers. 
The highest authority is cited by several influential Euro- 
pean newspapers for the statement that Austria-Hungary and 
Russia have reached a basis for common action in Macedo- 
nia with a view to the restoration of tranquillity in the Bal- 
kan peninsula. The Austro-Russian agreement is said to 
provide for the occupation of Macedonia and Albania by the 
troops of Russia and Austria-Hungary, respectively, in the 
event of the unwillingness or inability of the Porte to put an 


yearly stop to the disorders. 


Brevities. 


From all denominations we begin to hear the confession 
that the churches, bewildered by the changes going on, have 
neglected their proper tasks. 


Prof, Langley has investigated the fire dance in the South 
Sea Islands, and has given a scientific explanation of it 
which takes it out of the class of miracles. 


No man will do good, or have any success as a controver- 
sialist, who regards a criticism of his opinions and disbelief 
in his statements as a personal matter to be resented. 


Honest men do not tell lies. But, when an honest man 
reports facts only as he sees them through his prejudices, 
he must not be surprised if other people call him a liar. 


For hundreds of years, in countless experiments, men and 
women, weary of formalism and ecclesiasticism, have, instead 
of purifying religion and setting it to do its proper work, 
sought disappointment, and found it, in trying to live the 
good life while suppressing the natural incentives to good- 
ness. 


Why would it not be a good thing for all religious editors 
— we mean all editors of religious papers —to drop all con- 
troversies that began before the beginning of the present 
century? Perhaps it would be too much to ask that every 
hatchet which has been in use since that time should be 
buried. 


Extortion is not easily practised by common people. For 
a brief time there may be a corner in coal, oil, beef, and 
breadstuffs. But, if supplies are abundant, nobody can ex- 
tort from the public anything above the market price, which 
is fixed by competition. Extortion, then, implies scarcity ; 
and prices will be high only so long as there is a short sup- 
ply of the commodity which the public needs, unless, tem- 
porarily, somebody makes a corner and creates a monop- 
oly,—a most difficult thing to do. 


When a worried mother bores her new minister with talk 
about measles, mumps, and the toothache, it may be that she is 
unconsciously testing him to see if he has the open ear for 
her troubles which ought to go with the willing heart with 
which he expects her to receive his teachings. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the tired mother reasons thus: If he is faith- 
less in little, he will. be faithless in much, and she will not 
trust him with the weightier matters and richer treasures of 
the inner life. 


From the American Hebrew we clip the response to our 
Christmas greeting which follows: “ A Unitarian contempo- 
rary, the Christian Register, passes the compliments of the 
season. It said in its last issue: ‘ Now is the time to let 
up on the Jew. Let us learn to treat him as an individual 
being, on his merits, without regard to ancient antipathies. 
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A “Merry Christmas ” to the Jew.’ The Jewish people may 
paraphrase the compliment, and say: ‘It is time for the 
Jewish rabbi to let up on the Christian: it is time to let each 
stand for its principle, tolerant of differences. A ‘ Jovial 
Chanuka ” tothe Christian!’”? The Jewish festival Chanuka 
has many things in common with our Christmas. It is a 
midwinter festival which “glorifies religious peace in the 
Maccabean victory.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Jesus and the Pharisees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was a good deal surprised to find the story of the 
“ Woes’ upon the Pharisees attached to Dr. Convers Fran- 
cis in a recent editorial paragraph in the Register. I have 
heard and told the story so many times, and always as a 
story about Dr. Channing. So it is given on p. 674 of 
the one-volume “ Memoir” of Channing; and that repre- 
sentation is, I imagine, correct. But I have always doubted 
very much whether Jesus did pronounce those “ Woes” in 
Dr. Channing’s sweet and pleasant way. I think that he 
was made of sterner stuff than our dear Boston saint. 
There is, besides, a certain incongruity between such a de- 
nunciation as ‘‘ Generation of vipers, how can you escape the 
damnation of hell!” and any tenderness of expression. 
And, indeed, I prefer to think that we have here what Sam- 
ual Johnson called “the lightnings of his holy wrath.” 
Such fulmination wouldn’t come amiss in our own time, if 
well directed, and emanating from some perfectly sincere 
and noble soul. Joun W. CHADWICK. 

BROOKLYN, NEW York, N.Y. 


[We accept Mr. Chadwick’s authority concerning Dr. 
Francis and the story of the ‘“ Woes”’; but Prof. Schmiedel 
would not admit that Jesus uttered the words Mr. Chadwick 
quotes.— EpiTor.] 


Religious Experience. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the New Year’s issue of the Register is a sermon by 
Mr. Dole which challenges attention, and presents very 
clearly what I consider a Unitarian issue. Looking up to 
Mr. Dole as a teacher, I beg to exercise the pupil’s right to 
question. 

Discussing Dr. James’s book, “The Varieties of Relig- 
ious Experience,’’ Mr. Dole confesses “ the reader gets, ...the 
net impression of religious experience as somewhat morbid 
atid fearful.” Undoubtedly, many of the experiences re- 
corded might be called neurotic, But the net impression 
that I have received is one of spiritual quickening. As Dr. 
James puts it in his “ Conclusions,” “As soon as we deal 
with private and personal phenomena as such, we deal with 
realities in the completest sense of the term.” Very largely 
they describe a moral deliverance and a sense of personal 
unity with God,— objections which no religion may omit, 
- whatever else it offers, It is true, we Unitarians belong to 
the type of the ‘“‘once-born.”” Conversion is an almost un- 
known experience among us. But, surely, we ought not to 
make light of the experiences of the “ twice-born ” or regard 
them as morbid. The sense of sin, which rationalism so 
often discredits, is to my thinking a sign of moral health, as 


in the case of the prodigal son who came to himself, or as - 


in the case of the publican whose confession justified him. 
On philosophic grounds, too, the experience may be sup- 
ported. As Dr. James says, ‘‘ The outlook upon life of the 
‘twice-born ’—holding as it does more of the element of 
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evil in solution—is the wider and completer” (p. 488, 
note). 

Again, Mr. Dole questions the transcendental conception 
of Deity: ‘‘ Prof. James presupposes an idea of God which it 
is becoming impossible for modern minds to accept. The 
religious people whom he mostly quotes seem to think of 
God as a Being somewhat apart from the universe.” In my 
humble judgment there is no escaping that aspect of God’s 
nature. In some fashion we all have to reconcile the doc- 
trines of transcendence and immanence. It can hardly be 
called a solution to rule out of the theological court one of 
the litigants. What are Mr. Dole’s own high ideals other 
than transcendent realities? And is not every human 
being other than his body, outside all appearances, better 
than his deeds, deeper than his words? So with this uni- 
verse. I think of it as divine 7 fosse rather than in esse, 
and its God as a transcendent being awaiting earthly birth, 
our Father zz heaven. Evidently, one reason why Mr. Dole 
objects to a transcendental Deity is the doctrine of divine 
freedom or spontaneity involved,— “a God who comes and 
then departs, who has his favorites whom he visits, while 
other men live unconscious of his influence.” That: is cer- 
tainly a hard nut to crack; but I am forced to accept the 
nut, even though I cannot crack it. ‘The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth.” Genius, appreciation, fineness of feeling, 
intellectuality, and the like are gifts. Why one has them 
and another not, who can say? There’s a law for them, no 
doubt. So, no doubt, there is a law governing God's favor- 
itism. My point is the fact, the nut, so to speak. Can 
Mr. Dole deny that there are men who have known God 
with special intimacy, and has he never had to deal with 
those who live unconscious of God’s influence? 

I do not wish to be carping in my criticism of a sermon so 
fine in spirit, but I cannot accept Mr. Dole’s dramatic con- 
trast between Virchow and a “professor of religion” without 
a gentle protest. The types as drawn leave no room for 
choice, of course. The veriest orthodox believer would 
agree with us all that, relatively, one was blessed, the other 
damned, or, to use the milder expression, sent back. But 
why was it necessary, pray, to dwell on the obvious truth 
that the humanitarian and the sham Christian are respect- 
ively near God and far from him? Such a contrast might be 
called an Ingersollian point, good as far as it goes, but cal- 
culated to bring reproach upon religion and its profession. 
It misses, moreover, the truth that there are degrees of 
blessedness, and that the type of Virchow, noble as it is, is 
not the highest. There is a helpfulness of a more spiritual 
kind and a consequerit blessedness more divine. Let me 


. Suggest another comparison, not between good secular- 


ism and bad religion, but between good secularism and 
good religion, Imagine Virchow and Dr. Martineau before 
the judgment-seat, to use Mr. Dole’s good old metaphor. 
They are both accepted, approved, we believe. But one 
cared more for men’s souls than their bodies,—a higher 
ministry ; one was more conscious of God,—a higher bliss; 
one knew how to pray,— a more intimate sonship. 

As with the allegory, so with the whole sermon. It seems 
to me above criticism on its positive side. But its denials, 
explicit and implicit, and its omissions have compelled me 
to speak. To write a sermon on religious experience and 
leave out conscious prayer, communion, and worship suggests 
a grave defect. 


All this may have a very old-fashioned sound. The con- 


viction that we need to be regenerated, the doctrine of a 
transcendental and personal Deity, emphasis upon a devo- 
tional religion, and, I might add, unfaltering faith in the 
Church,— this creed is not popular among rationalists. But 
I believe I speak for not a few Unitarians, young men, too, 
who feel these things profoundly, not enamoured of ortho- 
doxy, but dissatisfied with secularism. Mr. Dole has really 
put before us the ethical culture issue again. It is nota 


oe. 
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~ rock upon which Unitarians need split, nor yet a battle to be 
fought. Rather is it a subject fit for our flails, out of which 
we may thresh the good wheat of a spiritual religion. 
EuGEeNE R. SHIPPEN. 
DorcCHESTER, Mass. 


A Good Scheme. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


A good scheme! At least, I think itso. We have come 
to Emerson’s centennial year. He was born May 25, 1803, 
exactly a week in advance of Channing’s ordination, Wednes- 
day, June 1. There will be a good deal done, I imagine, 
here and there in celebration of the anniversary, particularly 
of the day and generally of the year. I read that Houghton, 
M:fflin & Co. are going to publish a centennial edition of 
his works, a fact which entitles me to a grievance ; for why 
did not the clerk tell me so when I bought my new set of 
twelve volumes only a few days since? But, then, the new 
edition will probably be extremely fine, with wide margins, 
uncut edges, hand-made paper, and all that, so that, if I had 
it, I should hardly dare to mark it all up and down the 
pages, as I have already begun to do with my new set. A 
book that is too good to mark is the poorest book I know. 
Another celebration will be that of Lloyd Jones in Unity. I 
am bound to think well of this; for I am going to have a 
hand in it,—the paper on the Divinity School Address. 
The celebration is to be a series of papers extending over 
several months, and culminating about May 25. When that 
day arrives, I suppose there will be meetings in honor of Em- 
erson in hundreds of our churches and in other public places. 
He will not like it, but he cannot help himself. And he was 
never backward in his praise of great and honorable men. 

The good scheme which I wish to recommend is a cele- 

bration of Emerson’s centennial year of a more continuous 
character even than Lloyd Jones’s series of articles in his 
paper. It is to be my own special celebration, the one I 
have devised for myself; but I am not going to be mean 
about it, and will let in as many as like to come, “on the 
ground floor,” as Edward Everett would say. This excel- 
Jent scheme is to read Emerson through, right straight 
through, in the course of his centennial year. Houghton 
& Mifilin’s best edition (heretofore) is admirably adapted to 
this purpose, because there are just twelve volumes, one for 
each month of the year. And one ought to havea brand- 
new set, if he can afford to buy them, just for the pleasure of 
marking them. Of course, one can mark his old set over 
again; but there’s no fun in doing that compared with mark- 
ing the clean fair margins of a brand-new set. I stump all 
who love Emerson to do it. If many who do not now 
should fall in, they would love him, too, at the year’s end. 

It bas been Emerson’s good fortune to have others write 
of him in a satisfactory and delightful manner. Mr. 
Cabot’s biography is worthy of the man whom it describes. 
The younger Emerson’s “ Emerson in Concord” is wholly 
admirable. John Albee’s “Remembrances” are an appre- 
ciation that bring us very near to the great teacher. Dr. 
_ Hedge’s study is truly mulivm in parvo. Dr. Bartol’s va- 
rious essays are rich in anecdote and comment. The Con- 
cord School essays, ‘“‘ Genius and Character of Emerson,” 
have much excellent matter. Mr. Cooke’s elaborate study 
abounds in valuable details. Mr. Sanborn’s little book, and, 
still better, what he has written incidentally in his Alcott and 
Thoreau books, will repay careful attention. The biog- 
raphy by Dr. Holmes is proof positive that Emerson came 
not only to his own, but to many others with a message 
large and sweet; and we are to have presently Mr. Wood- 
berry’s ‘“‘ Emerson” in the “ English Men of Letters.” It is 
certain to be good. It will probably be the best criticism 
we have had, Certainly, his rgcent “ Hawthorne’’ is better 
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than anything before written on Hawthorne. My list, not 
aiming at completeness, and coming far short of it, has ex- 
tended farther than I meant to have it; for I set out to name 
the best things exclusively, and these merely by way of in- 
troduction to the remark that, excellent as these things are, 
it is much more important to read Emerson himself than to 
read anything about him. No one likes good criticism 
more than I do, but I am persuaded that we read criticism 
too much in proportion to our reading of the men criticised. 
We have “classes ” for the “study” of Emerson, Browning, 
Shakespeare, Dante, and others; and they do much 
good, no doubt. But they are miserable substitutes for the 
writers criticised in their native simplicity and strength. 
What an illuminative essay is that of Lowell upon Dante! 
But how much more illuminative the time it takes to read 
the essay spent on Dante himself, whether going down 
the terraces of hell with him or climbing the steep-up 
purgatorial stairs! And so I trust that, howsoever much is 
read alout Emerson this year, and howsoever much he is 
studied, he will be read a great deal more in his unqualified 
simplicity. That is the way to get the best effect. And 
there is great exhilaration to be got from reading a great au- 
thor right straight through. I have tried it recently with 
Theodore Parker and again with Dr. Channing, and have 
found it something grand. And so again I invite as many 
as will to join me in reading the whole body of Emerson’s 
writings in the course of his centennial year. 


The New Motive. 


BY GEORGE W. COOKE. 


Once the great motive that determined men’s thinking 
and acting was theological, and then it was philosophical. 
A new motive has been developed in recent years that puts 
the emphasis neither upon God nor upon reason, but finds 
in society its chief incentive. The sociological motive is 
the leading one at the present time, not because the majority 
of the people accept it, but because it is in the process of 
evolution, and because it is in harmony with the trend of 
thought in other directions. The tendency is now strongly 
away from the recognition of the individual as the centre of 
culture and civilization. The aim of self-culture has no 
such power of appeal to young men and women as it did half 
a century ago, and Emerson’s demand for self-reliance would 
receive no such response now as when he first uttered it. The 
social motive now has a recognition beyond any other, partly 
because the progressive men of thought are giving it a strong 
emphasis, and partly because it is the one that appeals to 
cultivated youth. 

The new books of theology and religion are giving large 
recognition to the social motive. They claim that all relig- 
ious truths must be freshly interpreted in the light of this 
new tendency,— the truth of the organic nature of society, 
and of the social relations of individuals to each other. But 
the recognition of this new motive finds its largest expres- 
sion in literature, where it has almost wholly taken the place 
of the theological and the philosophical impulse. This is 
seen in the work of Mr. Howells, who has not only distinctly 
called himself an altruist, but who has made the social 
motive the leading one in his novels. While he has written 
much about realism in fiction, his true position has been 
that of a socialist, or one who interprets the organic relations 
of men to each other in human society. The same tendency 
is conspicuously seen in the works of Ruskin and William 
Morris, who openly rejected the social theories and motives 
of their time, and declared for a wiser and truer recognition 
of the solidarity of the race. They not only accepted the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, but they wished to realize 
it in the society of to-day, They set about making it a prac: 
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tice as well as a theory, and, therefore came their criticisms of 
existing society, as well as their practical attempts to estab- 
lish a better human order. 

The same tendency made Emile Zola a collectivist; that 
is, one who believes in collective or social action. At the 
end of his “ Labor” he has given the most emphatic expres- 
sion of his faith in the new social order. He describes the 
new time wherein there was to be found “a beehive of ac- 
tive workers whom regenerated labor made happy because 
there was a just division of wealth among them.” In Italy 
is to be found the same attitude in the work of D’ Annunzio, 
who as a poet identifies his interests with those of the peo- 
ple. Hauptmann takes the same position in Germany, for 
he brings his genius to the interpretation of social rather 
than individual problems. In fact, in all the leading coun- 
tries to-day the same intellectual impulse is seen at work, 
that calls men to a recognition of the evils that beset so- 
ciety because of individual selfishness. Almost without ex- 
ception the great authors are influenced by social ideals. 
They are either critics of existing society, or else they set 
forth wherein society can be improved by a practical recog- 
nition of the law of brotherhood. Whether a writer is a 
romanticist or a realist, an idealist or a utilitarian, will 
determine how he approaches this problem; but, if he is a 
man of genius, it is almost certain that he will be controlled 
in his literary work by a social ideal. 

In a conservative country like Norway, where tradition is 
powerful, and men are largely controlled by social conven- 
tionalities, Ibsen is an extreme individualist, and would 
have men left at liberty to seek such social relations as are 
normal and to their best advantage. Hence it is that he 
wrote in one of his letters to George Brandes: “The State 
is the curse of the individual. The State must away. That 
revolution shall find me on its side. Undermine the con- 
ception of the State, proclaim free will and spiritual kin- 
ship as the leading elements in the final settlement, and we 
shall be on the way to a freedom that will be worth some- 
thing.” This is what a man of genius is led to who is sur- 
rounded by the puerilities of a society that lives within itself 
and is dictated to by petty conventionalisms. He would 
break the bonds and let men go free, that they may find just 
relations to each other and establish a society that shall rec- 
ognize individual worth and actual social needs. 

On the other hand, in an autocratic country like Russia, 
where the primitive social group is preserved in the mir, 
Tolstoy is a friend of the peasant, and demands a new social 
order that shall give the peasant his opportunity. The most 
remarkable writer of our time, who is getting a wider hear- 
ing than any other, Tolstoy, has abandoned his literary work 
to become a social reformer, to preach non-resistance in a 
country that is controlled by the war-spirit, and to demand 
the rights of the peasant in a land where the great mass of 
the people are kept in ignorance and poverty. The social 
motive has become the dominant one in the life and teach- 
ings of Tolstoy, and his social gospel is one that makes a 
powerful appeal to many men and women in all countries. 
His earnestness, his prophetic tone, his profound sincerity, 
his deep regard for the outcast and down-trodden, his lofty 
spirituality and ethical conviction, make him the great 
teacher of our time, whose words are gladly heard by those 
who are seeking to make our social life wiser and humaner. 

This is the trend of modern literature. The authors whose 
‘works will live are almost without exception critics of the 
present social order and teachers of a new social ideal. 
They are stirred by the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, 
and they are enthusiastic for its recognition in ethical and 
social conduct. ‘That the new gospel they preach will always 
remain a mere ideal we cannot think, for they are making men 
familiar with its purposes: and spirit. What so profoundly 
influences the men of genius in our day must have recogni- 
tion in the future as a practical motive to conduct. i 


For the Christian Register. 


The Black Snow-cloud. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Who would have thought such whiteness lay concealed 
Within the bosom of so black a pall? 

Who, that such strange white peace the cloud could yield 
When death’s black moment overshadows all? 


JAN. 6, 1903. 


Reason bs. War. 


BY H. K, CARROLL, LL.D. 


The strength of the cause of arbitration is the strength of 
human reason. The voice of reason is ever against war and 
in favor of peace. The right to life is in all civilized 
States recognized as the most sacred of rights. He who 
violates that rightis, in the eyes of the law, a murderer, The 
State ventures, in isolated cases, to take it only by due proc- 
ess of law, and solely that society may be protected in that 
inalienable right. Reason, embodied in our criminal laws, 
says that disputes between individuals may not be settled by 
murder. Reason also says to the conscience of men that 
disputes between nations should not be settled by the whole- 
sale killing of war. There is no room here for difference 
of argument. 

Nobody intends that the arbitration of the sword is better 
than the arbitration of reason. Men excuse wars sometimes 
on the ground that they are preferable to dishonor ; but no 
Sane man advances the idea that the battlefield is the only 
place of honor. There was a time in the memory of most of 
us when the practice of duelling prevailed in sections of this 
country. Men would settle ordinary disputes in the ordinary 
way; but, when the cause of quarrel affected their honor, as 
they called it, there was but one way of settling it, and that 
was by sword or pistol. They must fight until one or the 
other had fallen. The one who survived the murderous en- 
counter held that he had vindicated his honor. N ations, in 
the not remote past, were accustomed to vindicate their 
honor in much the same way; but the argument which 
makes the duel appear irrational and brutish applies also, 
with modifications and exceptions, of course, to the fight to 
the death between nations. 

When one remembers how numerous and deadly are the 
natural foes of life, how accident and disease dog the steps 
of man and seek his destruction, how the gaunt spectre of 
famine invades India and slays its tens of thousands and is 
followed by the pestilence which walketh by noonday and 
destroys its thousands; how Mont Pelée belches forth its 
hail of fire, and allows no soul in a great city to escape its 
horrible holocaust; how fire-damp chokes miners to death by 
the score, and tornadoes and cyclones, fires and floods, claim 
numberless human victims,—when we recall these death har- 
vests, does it not seem insane to add to them the butcheries 
of war? 


» +“ Death rides on every passing breeze, 
He lurks in every flower.” 


And men themselves become his ruthless reapers. 

War is truly a sort of insanity. Passion and prejudice, 
lust of power, greed of wealtb, raise their clamor for the 
moment above the still small voice of God in the soul ; andit 
is not heard. Two men differ in opinion, and fall upon each 
other and fight it out with fist and foot in a sort of blind 
rage. Everybody calls this a vulgar and brutal contest, and 
nobody thinks it settles the truth of either opinion. Two 
gentlemen disagree about a point of conduct. Personal 
honor, they say, is involved; and they fight with swords or 
pistols, according to certainmancient rules. Wounds, serious 
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- has triumphed with war as well as Right. 
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or fatal, commonly follow; and honor is satisfied. This is 


regarded as a more genteel way of settling personal differ- 
ences than the other. It is the gentlemanly way. Two 


nations disagree, itmay be about a matter of fact, an act, or 
an interpretation; and, when the dispute gets beyond the 
province of diplomacy, they prepare to fight about it. This, 
in the general opinion of Christendom, accords not only with 
the best codes of conduct, but also with the dictates of con- 
science. War is not classified with vulgar brawls and deadly 
duels but as a necessary though terrible method of settling 
international differences which diplomacy cannot compose. 

Reason tells us that the moral quality of these several 
cases is in essence the same. War is a sort of wholesale 
brawl, a duel between nations; and it is absurd to suppose 
that it would result in a rational decision. 

Fighting settles nothing except which is the stronger and 
better fighter. If it be said that permanent and satisfac- 
tory results are often reached at the conclusion of wars, that 
is only saying that defeat brings one party to a frame of mind 
that permits a rational settlement. But sometimes the un- 
worthy cause wins because it is championed by the stronger 
party. The questions settled with war could have been set- 
tled without war, in so far as they were settled right. Wrong 
War may have 
been often a final arbiter, but it has not always been a just 
arbiter. 

Where justice is the end sought between nations, what 
offers so easy, rational, equitable, and satisfactory an adjust- 
ment as impartial international arbitration? 

As a method of cultivating courage, manliness, hardness, 
endurance, war is excelled by many of the pursuits of peace. 
Fortunately, it is becoming more and more costly; and few 
nations feel that they can afford it. May it henceforth be 
known only as belonging, like the duel and the ordeal, to the 
past! 

New York CIiry. 


The Religion of Dr. Henry I. Bowditch. 


The memoir of Dr. Bowditch, just issued,* gives large 
space to the part he played in the anti-slavery conflict in 
Boston twenty years before the Civil War. Going along 
with this interest in the war against slavery, there went on 
in his mind a controversy with the church, which finally 
culminated in his determination to leave Warren Street 
Chapel, and give up church-going altogether. As he had 
been a zealous worker in the chapel, and could do noth- 
ing by halves, he was sorely grieved by the necessity which 
was laid upon him by his conscience. In his distress he 
sought counsel of a wise man, as the following passage 
shows : — 

“Tt was six months since that on a Saturday forenoon I 
wended my way to the house of Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, a great and good man, who now lies in Mt. Auburn. I 
went in disturbed, utterly uncertain as to what end my pres- 
ent troubled state of mind would lead me. I went to him 
fearlessly ; for I was sure that, though he would disagree 
with me in my view of the church, still he would listen with 
respect to the outpouring of an honest heart, and that I 
was determined to show to him, whatever might be the result. 
He received me gladly. I told him I came to him as to a 
father to tell him all I felt, all I hoped, feared, and detested. 
I came to him with the full conviction that, although he 
might disagree with me in regard to every sentence I 
uttered, I felt assured he would not blame me, but answer 
to his best ability the many doubts that had arisen in my 
mind in reference to what I knew he held most dear. I 
then reviewed with him all my thoughts which I have de- 
tailed above. I told him I could not help feeling that the 
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majority of the churches were a hindrance to humanity; that 
the true leaders of philanthropy were outside the church; 
that the church was considered a holy thing by the majority, 
whereas, since it was faithless to humanity, its very reputa- 
tion for sanctity made it baser than it otherwise would be. 
I had clung to our chapel as a resource, but I was begin- 
ning to lose hope in that, as it had lost its faith in its first 
principles; and I felt that perhaps I should leave it, though 
I said so with much anguish, as my heart was bound up in 
the youth of the institution. And, if I should leave the 
chapel, I should be much impelled to avow utter hostility to 
all churches and ministers until I could find some more 
faithful servants. To all my remarks he answered most be- 
nignantly and calmly. He could not agree with me in my 
estimate of the advantages of churches. There was too 
much faithlessness: nevertheless, evil was not in social 
worship itself, but in the manner of its ministrations. He 
had observed this tendency for something better and more 
natural in the ceremonies of the church; that the idea was 
developing itself at the new congregation now being gath- 
ered by Mr. Clarke. ‘I want you to go there, and I think 
you will find something satisfactory. You ought to leave 
the chapel, if you find it unfit for your present state of 
mind ; but really,’ he continued, ‘I think you will find that 
man naturally tends to social worship.’ 

“We conversed about three hours. I wishI could remem- 
ber all his remarks, but I am sure I never passed so tran- 
quillizing a time with any human being. It was truly the 
Sabbath to me, and I went out into the balmy air of the 
spring. My soul was subdued and so calm that I could 
scarcely imagine myself the same being that I was at my 
entrance, when, distracted with doubt, I came to lay my 
heart open before the only man to whom I could have dared 
to speak so openly. I never shall forget the quiet remark 
with which he met an exclamation of mine: ‘I fear this 
subject of religion and religious observances will always 
keep my mind in a turmoil. For many years I was sorely 
distressed, but at length found peace and rest in the views 
upon which the Warren Street Chapel was founded. Now 
I am all disturbed again, and have been more or less so for 
months, with the prospect of being so still longer.’ ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘you are mistaken. ‘True religion always gives 
quiet and peace. It is its nature to give calmness, and be 
assured that at some time you will find it so, though now 
you may be much disturbed.’” 

Dr. Bowditch took the advice of Dr. Channing, and went 
to Mr. Clarke, but at that time without any satisfaction. 
This was not long before the death of Dr. Channing, and in 
the following year we find Dr. Bowditch writing to a friend 
about the use of Sunday. It was a religious use of the day 
which afterward led him to a more sympathetic attitude 
toward the church. His father, to whom he refers, was 
Nathaniel Bowditch, the great mathematician. 

“You may think it strange that the sacred day has be- 
come doubly hallowed to me since I left the chapel, but 
such is the fact. Now I stay at home, and, in quiet, hold 
high communion with my father’s spirit. I study his char- 
acter and observe his gradual development, whilst I arrange 
his papers and journals. Now this, I am well aware, may 
seem to some an improper use of holy hours; but they little 
know what a divine presence seems to fill my little but dear 
home when thus I am poring, hour after hour, over his 
writings. I seem to breathe an atmosphere of heaven: 
every motion of my heart seems tuned to devotion. I could 
not do or feel so on any other day, for a physician is so 
much at the beck... (I got thus far in my sentence when 
the bell rang, and 1 was summoned to call upon a pompous 
lady who wished to consult me about her cook! Alas that 
we can never rise for a moment from the low earth but that 
something material will again sink us! However, I will 
proceed and finish my letter, as the message says, ‘any 
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ever rise, save with much struggling, to the pure empyrean, 
unless it be during the quiet hours of the Sabbath. On 
some — nay, I may say, on most—Sundays I am sure to have 
the ‘ perfect solitude’ you speak of, or, as I should write it, 
‘ perfect tranquillity’; for home without my darlings is but 
half a home tome. As I sit writing on these days, beauti- 
ful trains of thought and myriads of sweet feelings come 
floating up before me. Some, it is true, are rather of a 
dreamy, reverie character; but they have one hue in the 
midst of their endless variety. ‘The most prominent feeling 
is a reverential thankfulness. As I hear the bells tolling for 
church, my heart goes up with the vocal prayers of my fel- 
low-men in gratefulness to God for my very life, that at these 
times seems steeped with blessings. Now I assure you 
that, although I had very many pleasant hours while at the 
chapel, I never once had that quiet self-communion or in- 
tercourse with departed saints which has blessed me for 
several months past. For the present, therefore, I feel that 
it is well for me to avoid all church-going. How long it 
will be so I neither know nor care. The Sabbath is now to 
me what it never has been before, — a day of holy rest.... 

‘“*T have been lately perusing Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ 
and have been deeply interested. Olivia does not like him 
as a writer, nor do I like all his queer phrases and foreign 
terms; but there is such a manliness and such a pure and 
simple devotion in his writings that I always read with avid- 
ity everything he publishes. In the work I allude to, he 
has the following, with which I sympathize most sincerely : 
‘Who darename Him? Most rituals and ‘‘namings ” he will 
fall in with at present are like to be “ namings ” which shall 
be nameless. In silence, in the Eternal Temple, let him 
worship if there be no fit word. Such knowledge, the 
crown of his whole spiritual being, the light of his life, let 
him keep and sacredly walk by. He has a religion. 
Hourly and daily for himself and the whole world, a faith- 
ful, unspoken, but not ineffectual prayer rises, “ Thy will be 
done.” His whole work on earth is an emblematic spoken 
or acted prayer.’ Such, in my opinion, was the life of my 
father; and therefore I never approach the study of it on 
Sunday that I do not feel as if in prayer. No matter how 
uncomfortable I feel when I commence, at the end I can say 
with Coleridge, ‘I arise and find myself in prayer.’ Why, 
then, should I not find my Sundays truly the Sabbaths of the 
soul ?” 

Dr. Bowditch considered it “arrant nonsense” and a 
“libel,” indeed, to say “that medicine tends to materialism, 
infidelity, and atheism.” In a letter he records his relations 


with a consumptive patient, to whom apparently he could: 


giveno hope. ‘Tis four months or thereabouts since I meta 
tall, intellectual-looking man in my office, on my return from 
visiting my patients. The first glance at his eye was a talisman 
that carried me into immediate communion with him, and 
the rich yet sweet tones of his voice seemed like those of one 
long lost and familiar. He had an Emersonian head, and re- 
minded me of my classmate, Charles C. Emerson. A finely 
made brow (over which straggled, with rather a negligent yet 
not unneat appearance, a full head of hair) arose in full pro- 
portion, and combined most harmoniously with his rich blue, 
intellectual, and mild eyes and aquiline nose. His mouth 
was somewhat pinched, and his lips were thinned by disease ; 
but they bore the marks of having been of that large and 
beautiful outline such as true refinement and delicacy of sen- 
timent, connected with intellectual greatness, tends to create. 
The finest lips I have ever seen on the likeness of any man 
are those in an engraving of Sir James Mackintosh. This 
young man’s mouth resembled his in some degree. Put 
such a man as I have attempted to describe into a sombre 
student’s dress, and you have the appearance of the young 
genius Powers, an Orthodox clergyman, one whom I now 
call friend, because, forsooth, I cannot help it; for he has 
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time this afternoon’) and call of the public that he cannot ~ been a friend to my soul. 


in a mild yet strangely decided tone, ‘I came to ask 
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‘I came to ask you, sir,’ said he, 


you to examine my lungs. I do so at the request of friends. 
For myself I ask nothing. I am sure of being a dead man 
before the year terminates. I am prepared for that, so do 
not excite any false hopes: if you do, you will do me mis- 
chief.’ ‘Ah,’ thought I, as I scanned his frail figure, ‘here 
is a noble, manly being, most heroically struggling with con- 
sumption. Sure of death, yet simply and truthfully pre- 
pared to meet it. I must know more of you. You are a 
unique case.’ To tell°a long story in a few words, I will 
merely say, after having examined him and given my medical 
opinion, I conversed with him upon the high and holy theme 
of his faith in the life to come. ‘How comes it,’ said I, 
‘that you have this sweet, this strong faith that supports you 
so much as to make you look thus tranquilly toward your 
certain end? ‘The natural shrinking from death which all 
have, until a few hours before its actual approach, you seem 
to have thrown aside without an effort. Tell me how it is. 
Do you always feel thus quiet at the thought of the grave?’ 
‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘I have it always before me. I do not 
desire to live any longer than I can be of service. I feel as 
sure of going to a better, amore delightful home, where I 
shall be able to converse with all the great and good that 
have ever lived, as I feel sure of anything admitting of merely 
spiritual evidence. You ask me for an example. I will 
give you one. If my father should write to me that he was 
coming to take me from here on a certain day, I should be- 
lieve him, and make my arrangements accordingly. I should 
pack up my trunk, settle my accounts, and prepare for the 
journey. Just such a faith do I have that my Father in 
heaven will come for me. He has sent me messages by 
my many symptoms, and I am now preparing for the jour- 
ney.’ All this was said so simply, so candidly, so perfectly 
without pretence, that I was delighted and astonished. I 
felt that he strengthened my faith, gave me more manliness, 
cheered me in my despondency, persuaded me to forget the 
trifles of the world, and to lean more surely on God. Under 
these feelings I took him to my heart of hearts as friend. 
With undoubting confidence I said so in a letter that I wrote 
to him a week or two afterward. Iwas sure of him. He 
told me I was not mistaken, and that the first few lines of 
it, in which I showed that confidence, moved him even to 
tears.” 

On the morning of Jan. 14, 1892, Dr. Bowditch died. The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. Brooke Herford in 
the Arlington Street Church. Among his last words were: 
“If any one asks me my, belief, I tell them I am sure the fut- 
ure is under the same loving care asthe present, and I know 
all will be as beautiful in the future. So I have no care, but 
I can’t give them details.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Help us to reach out past the things we cannot under- 
stand, to the God we trust. We thank thee for the passing 
of what changes, and the changelessness of that which passes 
not.— Maltbie D. Babcock. 


we 


Let us speak the fullest truth and do the plainest duty 
that we know; and then we shall not widely fail of what is 
best for us in this or any world which shares the boundless 
fulness of the life of God.— J. W. Chadwick. 


al 


To believe that Jesus is our brother, our friend, our leader, 
in bringing us into the personal communion and contact 
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self-command as to incur no risk of displacement; but 


_ with the Father that he enjoyed, is to give him his rightful 
position, to make us joint-heirs with him.— W. D. Little. 


ad 


- Faith in God as goodness inspires faith in ourselves, and, 
therefore, hope that we are made for something, meant for 
something, and that by perseverance we can accomplish 
something. Thus faith in God is the root and the strength of 
all sure hope.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 


a 


Everything harmonizes with me which is harmonious to 
thee, O Universe. Nothing for me is too early nor too late 
which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to me 
which thy seasons bring, O Nature; from thee are all things, 

. to thee all things return.— J/. Antoninus. ; 


am 


Let us learn to be content with what we have. Let us 
get rid of our false estimates ; set up all the higher ideals, —a 
quiet home; vines of our own planting; a few books full of 
the inspiration of genius; a few friends worthy of being loved, 
and able to love us in turn; a hundred innocent pleasures that 
bring no pain or remorse; a devotion to the right that will 
never swerve; a simple religion, empty of all bigotry, full 
of trust and hope and love; and to such a philosophy this 
world will give up all the empty joy it has.— David Swing. 


Che Pulpit. 


Unconscious Faith. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say? 
LUKE vi. 46. 

It will sometimes happen that a man’s own words or his 
moméntary attitude of mind will awaken in him an invol- 
untary movement of surprise. He has spoken without pre- 
meditation, and he pauses to ask himself whether he is 
prepared to accept all that is implied in the thing he has 
said or whether he is willing to continue in this unforeseen 
relation to the object which has stimulated his thought. 

Even if he arrive at some definite conclusion on these 
points, he will not cease to wonder that the disquieting 
word has escaped him or that he has discovered himself in 
a position so at variance with his habitual mood. He will 
be concerned to know by what inward necessity he has been 
forced to appear in this character, and out of what depths 
of his nature the unfamiliar thought had its rise. 

The first and most momentous result of his inquiry 
will be an uneasy suspicion with respect to the complete- 
ness or accuracy of his self-knowledge,— a disturbing uncer- 
tainty as to whether he is not under the influence of truths 
and powers to which he has never yielded voluntary ac- 
knowledgment, but which have nevertheless always par- 
tially determined the mode and direction of his thought. He 
has employed terms which have not been deliberately 
adopted into his vocabulary, and he has given expression to 
sentiments which he has frequently assured himself have 
no place in his philosophy of life. Somehow, he has been 
betrayed into a tacit acceptance of the reality of things 
which he has always assured himself were wnrca/ ; and he 
must either eat his own words or revise his philosophy, to in- 
clude those secret springs of motive and action which have 
unexpectedly forced their product into the main current of 
his life. 

Doubtless there are some who believe themselves to be 

strangers to this experience,— who deem themselves so se- 

_ cure in their adopted wisdom and their carefully cultivated 
ng 


these have either failed to take careful note of what has 
hitherto befallen them or they are reckoning without regard 
to the inestimable possibilities of life. 

The possibilities of life are inestimable just because life 
never has been and never can be accurately gauged. One 
knows little more of what is within himself than of what is 
within his fellows. Both the strength and the weakness of 
his character are incalculable except from such data as can 
be gathered in the collisions of persons and events. The 
unexpected in events is always happening, and it is always 
calling forth the unexpected trait or fostering the unsus- 
pected tendency of personal life. Thus one becomes ac- 
quainted with himself upon the same terms and in the same 
manner as with his fellows, surprising himself as often as 
others surprise him, and finding cause for both elation and 
depression in the knowledge thus thrust across his path. 
We are continually appearing as we did not expect to appear, 
continually doing what we had not purposed to do, continu- 
ally saying what we did not intend to say; and these modes 
of self-manifestation would have been less surprising if we 
had known as much of the content and quality of our lives 
and characters as we have so confidently assumed that we 
knew. We do not know, and, because we do not know, we 
cannot anticipate, what we shall do or say or how we shall 
appear. It is what we actually are that declares itself under 
the stimulus of the unexpected, not what we think we are 
nor what we mean to be. We are Jed out of ourselves in the 
encounter with persons and events; and we appear in such 
shape and power as we must, and not as we have wished or 
willed. 

These considerations ought to have due weight in deter- 
mining the spirit and intent of our conduct so far as it re- 
flects the judgments we have formed concerning ourselves. 
They ought to guide us to a wholesome restraint over what 


‘we think and say concerning our own needs and claims and 


powers. They ought especially to deter us from any loose- 
ness of speech concerning the deeper relations and cove- 
nants of our souls. If we know little of ourselves in the 
ordinary modes and powers of being, we know less of our- 
selves in those deep and vital relations and affinities which 
subsist between us and whatever Fact or Power is central to 
the whole realm of life. We are too easily persuaded of our 
sole proprietorship in what we call ourselves, too confident 
that we are authorized to speak with finality for this per- 
sonal unit which we labor to feed and clothe, not realizing 
how remote and inaccessible even to us its actual boundaries 
are. Paradoxical as it may seem to us, it is none the less 
true that we are not the whole of ourselves. There are wide 
marginal areas lying beyond the outmost limits of our con- 
sciousness, overlapping the lives of others and stretching 
away into the unseen. We are made aware of them only 
by what emanates from them, as we are made aware of the 
ocean when the wind bears the scent of the seaweed inland, 
or the storm-driven gull flaps his wild wing above roofs and 
spires. Our involuntary admissions and confessions contra- 
dict our precise affirmations, and bring us under mild con- 
demnation as not knowing our own minds. Happy are we 
if we have the wisdom to acknowledge the truth of the in- 
dictment, knowing that our judges are in the same case with 
us, and know their own minds as little as we do ours. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the limitations of our self-knowledge 
so apparent as in what we affirm or deny in regard to our 
relation to the great claims and concepts of religion. There 
is the hoary disparity between practice and profession, and 
there is the less commonly observed dissimilitude between 
the measure of faith which is acknowledged and that which 
actually exists. Some men make parade of piety in order to 
cloak more effectively their more or less impious offences ; 
and some affect the tone and language of irreligion in order 
to dissociate their moral and spiritual excellence from that 
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spurious and loud-vaunting religiosity which so often mas- 
querades in its guise. Neither of these, however, gives espe- 
cial emphasis to the limitations of self-knowledge in what is 
affirmed or denied. Such incongruities as appear in them 
are deliberate, and are the means to clearly defined ends. 
There is another relation to the great duties and verities of 
religion in which the subject, without seeking to deceive his 
fellows, is unconsciously deluding himself, There are many 
excellent men and women in our day who have, as we may 
say, lost their moral and spiritual bearings. They have no 
chart nor compass of conviction to guide them; and yet 
they are sailing a true course, and are moving with unerring 
instinct toward the predetermined port. The incongruity 
in these cases is between the negativity of their utterances 
upon the great themes of religion and the positive character 
of their achievements in the field of practical religious life. 
The limitations of their self-knowledge appear in the fact 
of their failure to establish an equation between conviction 
and conduct. Their conduct outruns conviction ; and they 
are found doing, without the aid of conviction, the good to 
which conviction would incite. In speech they disappoint 
us by their negativity: in action they more than satisfy our 
desires. They give prominence to what they do not believe 
over what they do believe. They believe nothing, hope 
nothing, if their own testimony is to be accepted ; yet their 
deeds are such as to inspire others to both belief and hope. 

Now there must be some key to this apparent inconsistency, 
some means of bringing its contradictory terms together. 
We must deal seriously with serious men and women 
who declare that they believe nothing, hope nothing, have 
no faith, know no God, no ground for the moral obligations 
they assume, no reason for following this course of conduct, 
which is harder, more than for following the opposite course, 
which is easier. We must discover, if we can, what it is 
which urges them into those modes of conduct which it is 
the express object of religion to cultivate. They are sincere, 
earnest, upright, pure in heart, gentle, patient, unselfish, for- 
bearing, and forgiving; and yet they tell us that they have no 
religion, They are not interested to know that this mode of 
life is pleasing to God and the contrary mode displeasing. 
They do not thrill to the assurance that their spirit is con- 
genial to his spirit, and that knowledge of him ought to be 
born of this active unity with him. They are not assuming 
the religious pose at all; and they are perfectly aware that 
there are worse modes of life than theirs, even amongst those 
which wear the name and the insignia of religion. If any 
light is to be forthcoming upon the problems which these 
lives present, its source must lie within the lives themselves ; 
and it must be reached by a closer observation of the forms 
and conditions under which the high and fine qualities ap- 
pear. We shall not proceed far in this observation before 
we come upon traces of some kind of faith. There is, in 
general, a deliberate choice between two possible modes of 
life.—modes of life which are as widely as possible at vari- 
ance with each other. It is difficult to believe that this 
choice would be made, and would be persisted in, without 
definite reliance upon the worth and power of the principles 
which the mode of life chosen was to embody. If the choice, 
for instance, is for a clean life against a foul life, there is re- 
liance upon the capacity of the clean life to afford the greater 
and more permanent Satisfaction; and we must pause to in- 
“quire into the nature of this reliance, and to ascertain how 
it came to be here. Why is the clean life chosen in prefer- 
ence to the foul one? How are we assured that it will 
yield a satisfaction sufficient to vindicate the choice? and 
what is the basis of such satisfaction? It is harder to be 
clean than to be foul; and the satisfaction, if it exist, must 
lie deeper than the care and strain and constant vigilance 
which we must exercise in behalf of the stainless record we 
would preserve, 

Observation will convince us that we are urged to this 
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reliance upon moral purity by some pressure exerted from 
within. We /ean toward it without knowing exactly why, 
and we are sensible, when resisting this native bias, that we 
are acting to our own immeasurable disadvantage. We 
know in advance of experience or instruction that the way of 
the clean life is better than the way of the foul life, and we 
are not deterred from choosing it by our inability to explain 
in what this betterness consists. It is the same with the life 
of honesty, of gentleness, of forbearance, of generosity, of 
forgiveness. We have faith in the life which exemplifies 
these ethical principles, and we would rather struggle pain- 
fully toward them than drift pleasurably away from them. 
But gentleness, patience, forbearance, and their kind, like 
soft words, “butter no parsnips.” The gains which they 
yield are not such as can be converted into material assets. 
They are results in the quality and exaltation of being, and 
to set them above the more palpable profits of ordinary 
human endeavor is to exhibit a preference for the things 
of the spirit above the things of sense. Men and women 
who exhibit this preference are living in implicit reliance 
upon facts and powers which elude commercial modes of 
calculation and are estimable only in terms of life. They 
are acquiring a spiritual dignity and estate, and are demon- 
strating the practical value and utility of the things that are 
not seen. Their fine inflorescence of spirit is doing more 
to promote the interest of the faith which they persistently 
deny than all the zeal of the proselytizing sects; and they 
prove that religion is no painfully pampered exotic, but the 
native force and fineness of the normally maturing soul. 
That lives of this tone and fibre decline the glibly-mouthed 
propositions of a formal faith need occasion no emotional 
panic. Those propositions do not represent to them the 
forces that are giving shape and power to their profound 
personal experiences, and they are declined at the dictates 
of a rigorous sincerity. But this very sincerity, this apothe- 
osis of truth, of personal integrity, is of the essence of 
faith. It is reality expressing itself in conduct and charac- 
ter; and, unless the individual is the author of whatever is 
real in himself, he is electing to be the instrument of a 
Reality which he did not originate, but which is, instead. 
the originating source of whatever is highest and finest in 
his life. These fine qualities, moreover, are not peculiar to 
him. They are modes of expression, of reality, in the con- 
duct and character of others. They are the forms under 
which truth embodies itself in personal life, and the supreme 
value which is ascribed to them indicates more clearly than 
anything else could how broadly and firmly the life is 
founded upon realities that are not sensuously apprehended. 
A man may say that he has no faith, no religion; and he 
may have none which he is able or willing to formulate for 
forensic purposes. He will not contend for one group of 
propositions relating to life and its obligations against an- 
other; but, so long as he is expressing reality in fineness 
and firmness of character, he is an unconscious exponent of 
the reality and power of religion. The wide, marginal areas 
of life beyond his consciousness are occupied by the potent 
principle of faith; and the principle governs him so quietly 
that he is achieving the results of faith without deliberate 
effort and without formal assumption of the obligations and 
covenants of religion. There are religions, and there is 
religion; and a man may be religious, and yet have no the- 
ory of things terrestrial and celestial which he is eager to 
force into the minds and hearts of his fellows. He may be 
unwilling or unable to say, “I believe in God the Father,” 
and be more vitally and effectively religious in his refusal 
to utter words without meaning to him than in giving voice 
in advance of his understanding out of deference to public 
opinion or the ill-timed importunity of his friends. Men 
come to him with definite statements of what they call their 
faith. This conviction, and this, they declare, affords en- 
couragement, comfort, inspiration, strength in weakness, 
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solace in sorrow, And he says, I have no faith; and why 
does he say it? Simply because it is true; and he must tell 
the truth, though the torments threatened against denial de- 
scend upon his soul. He has no faith, in that sense. He is 
not able to comfort and encourage himself with propositions 
expressive of convictions; but in this insistent fidelity to the 
truth, though it seem but the truth of his own spiritual 
poverty, there is a veritably invincible faith. What is it 
that invests truth with this transcendent value in his eyes? 
Why does he feel under this almost tragical necessity to be 
true at the cost of discomfort rather than to be false and 
escape reproach? Why is the way of truth more inviting 
to him in spite of its difficulties than the way of falsehood? 
Why is he not as free to choose the one as to elect the 
other? He is free, but not with the freedom of unob- 
structed caprice, but with the freedom of the integrity of 
a volitional unit of life. He is free to retain or surrender 
the spiritual unity of his being, and he exercises his free- 
dom constructively in this rigorous adherence to truth in 
word and deed. He knows, though he cannot tell how, that, 
if he be false, the foundation will sink under him; and, if 
he be true, the foundation will remain. His confidence 
that there is a foundation upon which he rests in his truth 
does not waver, and this is a faith that governs him through 
all the movement of his life. It is the whole of faith; and 
whatever else is called faith is only some more or less par- 
tial and transitory adumbration of it. 

Faith is not a mystical, but a moral thing. It is the at- 
traction exerted upon the whole man by that central Reality 
upon which the whole man rests in his truth, and the power 
of this attraction is not diminished or increased by what the 
man thinks or fails to think concerning the reality or the 
mode of its operation. It is not the foundation of correct 
beliefs, but of moral integrity; and it reveals itself in the pre- 
ponderating necessity which men feel to be true to them- 
selves. It is the power that keeps men faithful, and there 
are no infidels except those who sacrifice their moral integ- 
rity in the desire for transitory and delusive gains. Infidelity 
may and often does go hand in hand with the fullest accept- 
ance of all the formulas of a formal religion, and a man’s 
pride in the fulness of his articles of faith will often appear 
in suggestive contrast to the utter emptiness of his unfaithful 
life. He may call the attracting central Reality God: he 
may insist upon the necessity of this identification, and upon 
a formal submission to the reality so identified ; but he has 
little to show for his escape from philosophical vagueness, 
if those whose thought is still wrapped in the obscuring 
mists are exhibiting a fruitful contrast to his barrenness. 
It is the life that speaks; and, if the life be faithful and pro- 
ductive, the tongue may babble unheeded of the soul’s want 
of intellectual symbols for its spiritual modes and powers. 
The soul is responsive to the pull of the attracting central 
Truth, and it is trusting it to preserve that moral unity 
and power of its life for which it expresses its desire by its 
deeds, 

Just what virtue there is in the names which we bestow 
upon the attracting central Truth it would be very difficult 
to show. ‘To say thatit is God upon whom our lives rest in 
their truth need not be distasteful so long as we bear in 
mind that we do not mean by the term “God ” what men some- 
times mean thereby, or, if we cannot dissociate the term from 
false and belittling meanings, it were well to let it go. It is 
impossible that God should concern himself much about the 
name by which we designate him. It is impossible that the 
central, all-inclusive Being should not concern himself that 
we respond at every point of our nature to the constant 
attraction he exerts. The names are nothing, the life is 
everything; and the Soul of the universe must be satisfied if 
‘thought and action gravitate toward him, whether we call 
him person or thing. There is no faith like that which con- 
stitutes the indefinable background of the faithful life, and 
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nothing so clearly indicates the bounds which are set to 
man’s knowledge of himself as the frequency with which the 
shining exemplars of faithfulness decline the imputation of 
faith. Doubtless they fall short of the full enjoyment of 
their own quality. They miss the inspiration of the most 
exalted personal relationship, and their effort after strength 
and unity of being has more of the flavor of a desperate 
struggle than the joy of a noble enthusiasm. Whether or 
not this is so they alone perhaps can determine, and their 
mode of life is such as must inevitably issue in the fulness 
of knowledge and power. Within the sphere of the spiritual 
and the unseen, life inevitably comes to its own, the true to 
the true, the just to the just, and the godlike to the godlike ; 
and there is no resistance to the summons of the infinite 
Spirit when he draws to himself the soul that has always lived 
and Jabored within his all-inclusive embrace. 

I have said some things that may perhaps give rise to mis- 
understanding as to my own relation to the question under 
discussion; and it may not be uninteresting if, for once, I 
attempt to make that relation plain. I believe in God the 
Father; and I hold that this relation of Fatherhood between 
the Soul of the universe and the soul of man is the most real, 
the most vital, and the most potent relation that exists. 
I believe that the Soul of the universe is personal, not be- 
cause my personal need of him prompts to that belief, but 
because the highest expression of Truth that we know is its 
expression in personal life, and the all-inclusive, eternal 
Truth cannot be less than anything it includes. 

I find much comfort in these beliefs, and more inspira- 
tion; and I do not find that time or the progress of knowl- 
edge or any of the changes that come with time weaken 
their hold upon my mind. 

I anticipate that life, as it streams to me from the Source 
of life, will greatly test my powers of endurance, and impose 
heavy burdens upon my will. I shall be required to forego 
my cherished wishes, to encounter hardship and disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, and to assume obligations that will be 
irksome to me. These anticipations do not disturb me, 
because they relate to what are the means of advancing 
life ; and these must be abundantly justified in the issue. 

These are my beliefs: they do not constitute my faith. 
My faith, like yours, is inexpressibly more than these. It is 
indicated in the extent to which I am fashioning my life out 
of the enduring substance of the Truth, trusting that my 
confidence will be vindicated, and that the universe will 
back me in the endeavor to become as real as the Reality 
in which I trust. Some of you believe more than I do, and 
have less faith; and some of you believe less than I do, and 
have more faith. I am not concerned to prove nor to dis- 
prove the value of your beliefs, nor to persuade you to 
adopt the beliefs which are mine; but I am concerned that 
you should have a robust and productive faith of your own, 
— a faith that will give unity to your life, directness to your 
efforts, and value to your achievements, investing you with 
that effect of genuineness and sincerity which is the un- 
mistakable expression of the Reality upon which you rest. 

There is no describing the satisfaction to be found in 
such a life. There is nothing which you cannot afford to 
sacrifice to attain it. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Prayer. 


O thou who art Love, and who seest all the suffering, 
injustice, and misery which reign in this world, have pity, 
we implore thee, on the work of thy hands. Look merci- 
fully upon the poor, the oppressed, and all who are heavy 
laden with error, labor, and sorrow. Fill our hearts with 
deep compassion for those who suffer, and hasten the 
coming of thy kingdom of justice and truth. Amen,— 
Eugene Bersier, 
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The War against Disease. 


Immunity from certain diseases is accepted, 
like the sunshine, without thought, by a genera- 
tion which has not felt their incidence; and this 
condition has its dangerous side, for it leads often 
to aneglect of the precautions necessary to retain 
the advantages won. Small-pox, for example, 
has been so held in check by vaccination that 
its horror is forgotten; and the number of 
thoughtless and misguided persons who are 
to-day unvaccinated is a serious menace to the 
public health, Two hundred years ago every 
one had small-pox, first or last, as children have 
the measles to-day, those who escaped in one 
epidemic being almost sure to sicken in the 
next. From palace to hovel none were safe 
but those who had gone through the disease 
and recovered. Sir John Simon, in the “His- 
tory and Practice of Vaccination,’’ quotes the 
experience of certain royal families, typical of 
the conditions which prevailed. William III. 
of England, for instance, lost by small-pox his 
father and his mother, his wife Mary, his uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and his cousins, the eld- 
est son and the youngest daughter of James II. 
He himself barely survived his own attack, with 
a constitution damaged for life. The only check 
to these terrible epidemics was the fact that a 
large portion of the population at any given time 
was protected by a previous attack. Whenintro- 
duced among isolated peoples which had not 
acquired this protection, the effects were appall- 
ing, as in Iceland, where, in 1707, 18,000 per- 
sons out of a population of 50,000 persons are 
said to have perished, or in Mexico, where 
three and a half millions of people were sud- 
denly smitten down, the epidemic, according 
to Prescott, “sweeping over the land like fire 
over the prairies, . . . leaving its path strewn 
with the dead bodies of the natives, who (in 
the strong language of a contemporary) per- 
ished in heaps, like cattle stricken with the 
murrain.” 

No better proof could be furnished of the 
dread in which this disease was held than the 
general adoption of the practice of inoculation, 
introduced into England from the East by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in 1717. In the remote 
ages of antiquity the Brahmins had realized that 
the only immunity from small-pox lay in a previ- 
ous attack; and they had discovered that the 
inoculation of small-pox matter directly under 
the skin of a person in good physical condition 
gave him the true disease, but in a milder form. 
Taken in this way, the malady proved fatal only 
to one in a hundred, or, under the most favorable 


circumstances, to one in three hundred; and, 


rather than run the risk of virulent small-pox 
which might supervene when the constitution 
was weak and unable to resist it, those who 
could meet the cost of the operation preferred 
to take their chance with this lighter disease at a 
time when the vitality had been re-enforced by 
special diet and preliminary treatment. The 
effect on the inoculated was excellent. They 
obtained immunity from small-pox with only 
one-fiftieth of the deaths which would have 
followed from the malady in its usual form; 
but the disadvantage of the treatment lay in 
the fact that it spread contagion among the 
public at large, for an inoculated person could 
give the disease in its most virulent form to any 
one with whom he came in contact. “The con- 
fession that must be made is mortifying to a pro- 
fessional man; for, according to such records as 
we possess, it appears that in spite of all medical 
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exertion the mortality of small-pox had progres- 
sively augmented. 
by calculations from the ‘Bills ef Mortality 
of the City of London,’ renowned for medical 
science, that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century about one-fourteenth of the inhabitants 
died of the small-pox; and during the last thirty 
years of that century, when the practice in 
small-pox was highly improved, the mortality 
of this disease had augmented to one-tenth.” * 
Medicine, according to Sir John Simon, in the 
volume quoted above, was “baffled and help- 
less. 
—the continued raging of that pitiless plague. 
A drearier picture could scarcely have saddened 
mankind.” 


It has been made evident 


For after times—for millions of our race 


Medical skill and sanitary science were then 


of no avail, until in 1798 a village doctor, 
Edward Jenner, suggested the practice of vac- 
cination, which seemed at the middle of the 
last century to be “the greatest physical good 
ever yet given by science to the world.” 
had long been observed among the dairy folk 
of Gloucestershire that a mild eruptive disease 
of cattle, known as cow-pox, could be commu- 
nicated to human beings, and that those thus 
affected were protected from subsequent at- 
tacks of small-pox. Jenner conceived the idea 
of applying this preventive inoculation with 
the cow-pox, on a larger scale. 
efficacy by careful experiments, and finally suc- 
ceeded in convincing scientific men and the 


It 


He tested its 


intelligent public that the dread disease could 
at last be conquered. All over the civilized 
world the new prophylactic was eagerly adopted, 


and everywhere it was followed by an abrupt 


decline in the small-pox death-rate. In the 


city of Berlin, for example, 3,422 in every 
million of the population died of small-pox 
per annum during the period 1781-1805, before 
From 1810-50 


the introduction of vaccination. 
the average number of yearly deaths was 176. 


In Sweden the yearly death-rate from 1774- 


1801 was 2,050: from 1810-50 it was 158. 
Actual experiments confirmed these statistical 
results in an even more striking manner. 


years 1799-1801, 7,500 persons were vaccinated ; 


and about one-half of them were subsequently 
inoculated with actual small-pox matter in the 


manner previously practised. In not one case 


did the virus produce any effect; and it was 
thus proved with certainty that a fresh vac- 
cination, successfully performed, is an absolute 


preventive of the small-pox. Even after some 


years have elapsed, when the protective effect 
of vaccination has been weakened, so that the 
disease may be contracted in a small number 


of cases, it will yet occur only in a mild form. 


Thus in London, during the ten years 1891- 
1900, 125 persons who had been vaccinated at 


some time in their lives took small-pox and 
none died; while 672 unvaccinated petsons con- 
tracted the disease, and among these there 
were 153 deaths. Since the time of Jenner it 
has year by year become more certain that we 
have in vaccination a sure and perfect means 
of fighting small-pox. Germany has realized 
this, and by the enforcement of the most rigid 
system of vaccination in the world reduced its 
small-pox death-rate for 1895-99 to less than 
one in two millions of the population. England 
and America suffer from small-pox more than 
Germany, because a portion of the community 
is allowed to neglect this simple prophylactic. 


How and why vaccination prevented a sub- 


* Moore, “History of Small-pox.” 


light upon the subject. 
savant, founder of the sciences of bacteriology 
and preventive medicine, proved in the first 


At 
the Lordon Small-pox Hospital, within the two 
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‘sequent attack of small-pox, the early ob- 
servers were quite ignorant; and it was not 
until the latter part of the last century that 


the researches of Pasteur threw a flood of 
The great French 


place that certain epidemic diseases are due 
to minute living organisms, plants, and animals, 


and that for each definite disease there is a 
specific micro-organism. This was the great 
fundamental fact. 


Later it became evident 
that these microscopic parasites cause disease 
by chemical poisons which they secrete, called 
toxins. In many cases the micro-organisms, 
if grown in culture-tubes outside the body, will 
produce the same toxins. After being sep- 
arated from the living germs, these substances 
will excite all the symptoms of the disease when 
injected into an animal body. The body at the 
beginning of an attack of fever is not, however, 
passive. Its cells react against the poisons in- 
troduced; and a struggle ensues, the end of 
which is life or death, the fighting being pur- 
poseful and definite. The body cells secrete 
a specific chemical body that either tends to 
destroy the invading bacteria or has the power 
of neutralizing and rendering harmless the 
toxins formed by them. This antidote to the 
poisonous toxin we call the anti-toxin. When 
aman recovers from an attack of small-pox, it 
is because his anti-toxins have proved too 
strong for the toxins of the disease; and his 
after immunity, it seems probable, is due to the 
persistence within his body of the anti-toxins 
once produced. 

Pasteur showed also that cultures of micro-or- 
ganisms might be artificially weakened or “atten- 
uated,” so that they could cause only a very 
mild attack of disease, not sufficient to be dan- 
gerous to the patient, but enough to stimulate 
his body cells to the production of anti-toxin 
which would protect him against subsequent 
exposure to the virulent malady. This is what 
happens in vaccination; for we believe that the 
cow-pox is simply small-pox, modified by being 
communicated to the cow. In the passage 
through the bovine body the germ has become 
so weakened that it can excite merely the most 
trifling derangement of the functions of the 
human body, while conferring the protective 
effect of a severe attack of the original dis- 
ease. 

One method of securing protection is then 
to inoculate with weakened germs, which cause 
the formation of anti-toxins within the body 
itself. In some cases the process may be car- 
ried a step further, by causing the anti-toxins to 
be secreted in the body of an animal, drawing 
them off with the blood, and injecting them 
ready formed into the human system. In the 
case of at least one disease, diphtheria, the work 
of the German, Behring, and the Frenchman, 
Roux, has brought this process to perfection. 
At numerous public and private establishments, 
in this country and in Europe, carefully chosen 
horses are now kept to be injected with suc- 
cessively increasing doses of diphtheria toxin, 
prepared, as described above, by cultivating 
the germs in laboratory tubes. The first dose 
is sufficient to cause a slight rise of tempera- 
ture and indisposition. Gradually larger and 
larger amounts are used as the animal becomes 
more and more insusceptible, till finally a dose | 
one thousandth of which would prove fatal to 
a nermal horse is borne without discomfort. 
The blood of the animal is then rich in anti- 
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toxin; and a portion of it is drawn off, the 
serum being separated and purified by filtra- 
tion. Injected into the blood of a sick child 
gasping in the clutches of diphtheria, the straw- 
colored liquid works what seems a miracle, 
recovery being almost certain if it is admin- 
istered at the beginning of the disease. The 
general death-rate from diphtheria has been 
reduced to a third of what it was by this proc- 

_ ess.— Atlantic Monthly. 


Stories about Dr. Temple. 


The following current stories about Dr. 
Temple have appeared in the Register at differ- 
ent times, but they will be read with new in- 
terest at this time. 

The archbishop was a teetotaler, and he be- 
lieved that these principles accounted for his 
own long life and his vigor at an advanced 
age. This fact makes it allowable to repeat 
the following anecdote. 
bishop of London, Dr. Temple was entertain- 
ing a number of young men who were just 
about to be ordained by him. To make the 
time pass pleasantly after dinner, his lordship 
invented a new parlor game. “TI will go into 
my study and lie down,” he explained, ‘and 
then you must come in one by one, and ad- 
dress me as you intend to do your future 
parishioners when paying a sick call.” To 
their discomfiture, the host suited the action to 
the word and disappeared, leaving his guests 
in considerable perturbation. Minutes passed, 
and presently the archbishop’s voice was heard 
severely asking, “Are you going to keep me 
here all night?” Accordingly, lots were cast, 
and the die fell on a young Ulsterman. Enter- 
ing the adjoining study with an assured step, and 
advancing to the sofa, he shook his head sadly, 
and observed, “Frederick, Frederick! so it’s 
the dhrink again,—the dhrink again!” Then, 
sighing heavily, he retired. The bishop then 
found it was time for the whole party to adjourn 
to the drawing-room. 

When bishop of London, he attended a social 
gathering, where a lady came to him in great 
excitement, and said: “O bishop! my aunt has 
had a wonderful escape. She was detained 
yesterday, or she would have been killed in that 
terrible railway accident. Was it not provi- 
dential?” “Madam,” replied the bishop, “I do 
not know your aunt, so I cannot say.” 

Dr. Temple was often greeted affectionately 
by unknown young men who turned out to be 
old Rugby boys. The bishop got into the way 
of pretending to remember the identity of any 
such person, simply to save lengthy, and some- 
times crestfallen, explanations. One day at Ox- 
ford a handsome youth greeted him with a 
fervent shake of the hand. “Eh?” said the al- 
ways curt bishop, abstractedly. “You quite 
well?” “Yes,” replied the young man, with 
graciousness. “All well at home?” said the 
bishop. The young man stared slightly, but 
replied courteously, “All well, thank you.” 
“Father well?” said the bishop. “My father 
sir, is dead,” said the young man, with a little 
pardonable sternness, “Ah!” said the utterly 
undisturbed bishop ; “and how’s your mother?” 
“Sir,” replied the young man, with great grav- 
ity, “her Majesty the Queen is in excellent 
health.” He was Prince Leopold, the Duke of 
Albany, to whom Dr. Temple had been tutor, 
but whom that unimpressionable bishop had 

for the time being forgotten. 

_ Astory less familiar shows his sense of justice, 


%, 


and his way of making the best out of a trying 
situation. 


walked over from his parish, some six or seven 
miles away, to consult his diocesan. It was a 
hot, a dusty, and a thirsty day, and almost 
immediately as conversation began the palace 
luncheon bell rang. The bishop dismissed the 
poor parson brusquely, with the very tantalizing 
remark: “I must gotolunch.” But at the next 
diocesan conference, of which, of course, the 


|story in full detail, and respectfully urged 
that the bishop failed in fatherly sympathy, and 


tality.” Not the slightest sign of feeling ap- 
peared on Temple's face, and the ordinary de- 
bate proceeded; but, when in due course he 


story in these words: “As to what Mr. —— 
says, his narrative is true, and the accusation is 


On one occasion, when | 
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dancing. Their feet have already forsaken the 
steps of Italy. It is not any peasant dance 
through which they flit, with the native light- 
ness and aptness of their rhythmic land: it is 
the prancing, burlesqued grace of the Afro- 
American cake-walk. The hurdy-gurdy is 
played by Italians of the south; and each in- 
strument is usually accompanied by a man and 
a woman, the latter’s deft handling of her tam- 
bourine often calling forth enthusiasm from 
the onlookers. These women retain the full 
peasant costume as a dramatic property. The 
short, full skirts are usually made of some cot- 
ton stuff. The kerchiefs worn about the 
shoulders, of the brightest yellows, the richest 
browns and purples, and the most brilliant reds 
and greens, bordered with bands of colored 
flowers, are not in the least dimmed by the 
bright blues, magentas, and Roman stripes of 
the aprons, which are always a part of the 
street dress. Even the folded kerchief thrown 
over the back of the head, as a protection from 
the rays of the sun, is more or less gay. The 
arrangement, however, of these bits of color 
is often of the very crudest. The kerchiefs, 
the quaint jewelry, the long ear pendants, and 
the talisman worn about the neck are much 
coveted bits of decoration, highly prized by the 
possessors and passed down from generation to 
generation. 

Nowhere out of Naples can a truer picture 

of southern Italian life be found than in the 
home of the street piano and its grinder. While 
on the street, these people are really working, 
caught in the whirl of American life; but, when 
they have turned in for the night, and all the 
hurdy-gurdies have been housed, the performers 
are free to relapse into their native temper. 
The court in which a large number live is 
transformed as if by magic; and the Bella 
Napoli, with all its gayety, its lights and 
shadows, suddenly stands out upon the scene of 
the North End of Boston. Everything is there, 
—the song, the tambourine, the accordion, and 
lastly the dance and the glass of Chianti. 
There, indeed, the tarantella, the favorite and 
famous dance of Southern Italy, is performed 
exactly as itis among the crags of Capri, or at 
sundown beside the inhauled fishing nets of 
Sta. Lucia. Nothing is wanting,—the dark, 
rich coloring of the skin, the heavy hair, the 
bright touches of color in the dress, and the 
sturdy peasants whirling, balancing, treading 
the many figures, while the accordion plays on 
in rapid time, until one after another drops out 
exhausted, and fresh dancers take the floor. 
These bits of home country life are enacted in 
the streets and courts unfrequented generally 
by the outside world. It is to the familiar visi- 
tor of the byways that one must turn for guid- 
ance if he would really know the people in their 
most care-free moments. 
The loyalty of the Italian to the land of his 
birth, and his love of the dramatic, make him 
seek every opportunity for a folk festival. The 
anniversaries of the various benevolent and se- 
cret societies are often celebrated by proces- 
sions of men and children carrying gay banners. 
These processions are frequently seen in the 
streets, as they pass from the school buildings 
to the churches. The various classes in the 
Sunday-schools, and the different church socie- 
ties, are conspicuous by reason of their particu- 
lar ornamentations; and with the banners and 
various religious symbols the whole makes an 
impressive sight. 

The more elaborate of the candy toys used at 
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When Temple was at Exeter, a clergyman 


bishop was president, that parson related the 


was not, as a bishop should be, “given to hospi- 


came to sum it up, he simply referred to the 


just.” 


Italians in Boston. 


The outer aspect of great cities, even of con- 
trasted American and European cities, grows 
less dissimilar year by year. Nevertheless, 
enough of the Old World can yet be found in 
some sections of the North and West Ends in 
Boston so that the stranger coming into these 
parts almost forgets that he is in America. 
The language heard on every side is in a foreign 
tongue, and the palpitating interest and variety 
of the street life give one a feeling that he is 
having a glimpse into some far-off town or village. 
A wealth of song and story is brought to mind 
by some word or gesture, a Neapolitan lilt or 
two belligerents biting thumbs, even as did the 
ill-fated Montague and Capulet. 

The light-heartedness of the Italians, and 
their keen love for pleasure, make an atmos- 
phere so full of gayety that a spectator for the 
time is led to overlook the many discomforts 
which must naturally fall to the share of a 
people so closely crowded together. But per- 
haps these discomforts affect the Italians less 
than any other race; for they love the open 
air and the general fellowship of their kind, and 
every possible moment is spent beyond the con- 
fines of the house walls. The first glimpse of 
spring brings with it thronging streets, crowded 
doorways, and well-filled open windows. With 
uncovered heads the women and girls saunter 
up and down the sidewalks, or with their bits 
of crocheted lace, intended for home decoration, 
sit in some doorway or at an open window, 
where they may gossip with a neighbor or join 
in a gay street song. Here, too, may be seen 
the curved knitting needle used by the older 
Italian woman as she rounds out the stocking 
for the coming winter. The men crowd the 
curbstone or open street, discussing the politics 
of their country, their personal injuries, or the 
possibilities for assisting some less fortunate 
brother. Groups of men and boys, numbering 
fifteen or twenty, congregate in some street or 
square; and immediately there is such emphatic 
utterance, fiery denunciation, violent gesture, 
and all-pervading excitement as would convince 
the unaccustomed that a mass meeting was dis- 
cussing the wrongs of a nation rather than that 
a casual group of neighbors was exchanging 
gossip. 

The street offers much to vary what is other- 
wise often a life of mere monotony and toil. 
The street piano, which is an ever-present, 
ever-welcome entertainer, starts the children 
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the holiday seasons are the work of the Neapoli- 
tan confectioner of North Square, whose repu- 
tation as an artist in sugar has made it possible 
for him to secure for his work prices that are 
not dreamed of by other shop-keepers. Many 
tales could be told of these gay bits of sugar,— 
how they are used first to decorate the festal 
board, how they are afterward carried by the 
children like a favorite doll, until the bright 
color has been replaced by dust and grime, and 
how they are finally broken into fragments to 
sweeten the breakfast cup of coffee, thereby 
combining thrift and esthetics in a character- 
istic, if not a felicitous way, A visit tothis rare 
work-shop and salesroom, all in one apartment, 
is well worth while, particularly at the Christ- 
mas and Easter seasons. For weeks in advance 
the confectioner has been at work, and the vari- 
ety and gayety of his wares are unequalled. He 
has grown very proud of his skill; and, though 
deeply grateful for the admiration shown by 
sight-seers, he scorns to betray this weakness. 
With the simplicity of this childlike race, neither 
the candy-maker nor his neighborhood cus- 
tomers find any incongruity in rendering, alike 
with the flowers and fruits, the doves and lambs 
of Easter-tide,—loftier symbols of the holy and 
happy season. Barley sugar to them is a ma- 
terial not more or less profane than wax or 
ebony or gold. A sugar saint excites no aston- 
ishment; nor does a deftly moulded figure of the 
Christ upon the cross, done in translucent pink 
and amber sugar, suggest to these people any 
unseemliness.—A mericans in Process. 


Literature. 


The Spark in the Clod.* 


Whether Mr. Sunderland is acquainted with 
Whately’s Rhetoric, we may not say; but he is 
certainly faithful to one admonition which that 
teacher makes emphatic. We forget the words, 
but in substance it is this: Speak as though 
you have something to say, and not as though 
you wish to say something. This is a feature 
which we always mark in Mr. Sunderland’s 
writings. He seems never to write because he 
wants to say something, but because he has 
something to say. He is not prolific in author- 
ship for the reason that he never writes a book 
for the sake of writing one, but only when he 
has a message which he feels it necessary to 
deliver. It follows naturally that his utterance 
is both intense and practical. He is a good 
writer, cogent in reasoning, clear in statement, 
felicitous in illustration; but these literary 
features are forgotten in the purpose that rules 
and animates. If, like Father Taylor’s, his 
nominative case were pursuing its verb and 
unable to come up with it, through absorption 
in his aim, he would make us indifferent to the 
chase. 

This feature, which we point to as a char- 
acteristic of his writings, is markedly in evi- 
dence in this volume. He does not write as 
one anxious to say something of evolution,— 
personally, he would quite as soon keep still,— 
but as one who has something to say which he 
feels needs to be said. Evolution is beyond 
peradventure a demonstrated truth, and in its 
light certain religious views which have long 
been held are no longer tenable. Yet the truth 
is, as he tells us, that “the religious beliefs of 
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the vast mass of Christendom...are as yet 
almost as much unaffected by the facts and 
theories of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer as 
though these epoch-making men had lived and 
written on some other planet”; and it is with 
eye to this condition and in the hope of help- 
ing to ameliorate it that he prepares his volume. 
He places in comparison the old views and 
the new under the discussion of “The Evolution 
of the World,” ‘‘The Evolution of Man,” “The 
Evolution of Religion,” “The Problem of Pain 
and Evil,” “Immortality,” “The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity,” with a hope of luring to the 
larger and more rational view. If there is in 
his pages something of the zeal of the prophet, 
there is also much of the spirit of the fellow- 
worshipper; and, if here and there he challenges 
sharply, his candor is unfailing. To some, who 
are acquainted with Spencer and Darwin, with 
Fiske and Haeckel and Huxley, there is not 
much here that is really new, save as old truths 
are always new when taken hold of by a fresh 
and vigorous thinker. The book is written, 
however, for those not acquainted with these; 
and for them it is an illuminating and winning 
word. There are depths that the author does 
not sound and heights that he does not scale, 
and for the purpose of the volume it is better 
so. Ifthe reader wants more, he can go to the 
great sources whence the author himself has 
drawn; but, in turning from these pages, it will 
be impossible for him to say that he has not 
been dealt with honestly and with high respect 
for his intelligence. 


TwEnTy-Six Historic Surps. By Frederic 
Stanhope Hill. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.— When a naval officer thinks of historic 
ships, he naturally thinks only of warships. 
And yet some of the famous American ships 
which have taken conspicuous places in events 
shaping the history of the world have been 
engaged in the peaceful pursuits of commerce. 
But there have been famous war vessels, and 
the great events in the naval history of the 
country have been contests in which single 
American vessels have been matched against 
one or more foreign men-of-war. The famous 
victories have been won by single commanders 
whose field of battle was limited to their own 
deck. Famous names like Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, the Hornet, the Wasp, Old Ironsides, the 
Essex, the Lawrence, and the rest, ending with 
the famous Oregon of recent date, suggest the 
uses to which they were put and the victories 
won upon their quarter-decks. The time will 
come when the victories of peace will be more 
congenial than now to the spirit of civilization, 
and the awful scenes attending naval warfare 
will be no more possible. But, by a curious 
idiosyncrasy impossible to explain, the most 
tender-hearted, peace-loving men take delight 
in reading about prize fights, pirates, and warlike 
events on land and on sea. They enjoy war 
stories now with a keen but furtive pleasure. 
By and by, when war shall be no more, such a 
record as this book contains will. be read with 
undisguised enjoyment. Some peace-lovers 
believe that war stories increase the war spirit, 
and tend to prolong the dominion of warlike 
ideals. But this judgment does not coincide 
with our own experience and observation. We 
can admire the many noble traits which have 
made naval heroes illustrious without the wak- 
ing up of a bloodthirsty desire, and, because of 
the new spirit now spreading throughout the 
world, see more clearly than ever the possibility 
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of generating these qualities in other ways, and 
discover many uses for them more glorious and 
praiseworthy than mankind ever knew in its 
ruder days. 


SERMONS OF LIFE AND Love. By John Page 
Hopps. London: Williams & Norgate.—This 
is an attractive little volume of selections 
from sermons. Mr. Hopps has taken a vigorous 
part in the strife concerning imperialism in Eng- 
land. In controversy he has a sharp tongue, 
and_ speaks with almost total disregard of the 
opinions or feelings of his opponents. But 
those who judge him wholly by this habit of 
brutal frankness will do him injustice; for by 
some subtle instinct, which tends to edification, 
he culls for publication the thoughts which are 
wise, tender, and inspiring. He leads his hear- 
ers into the quiet places of the spirit, where they 
forget the strife of tongues, and are moved by 
thoughts which make them better men, and pre- 
pare them to take up in the right spirit their so- 
cial duties and public obligations. In selecting 
his best for the uses of the world, our preacher 
has chosen the better part, and may draw many to 
see the beauty of holiness who could not be 
driven into obedience. 


OvuT oF THE West. By Elizabeth Higgins. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. Miss 
Higgins is the daughter of Judge Higgins of 
Nebraska, a prominent Democrat there; and 
her interest in politics is plainly shown by the 
experiences of her hero, a converted Easterner, 
who is elected Congressman by the Populist 
party and sent to Washington. She shows 
with clearness and sympathy how inevitably the 
bitter cold winters, following summers of 
drouth and crop failures, have produced suffer- 
ing and discouragement. It may be that there 
is the strength of fidelity to truth in her pict- 
ures of the crudeness of home and social life 
in the West and of political corruption and 
trickery in the East; but, for the book to do its 
best possible work, there should have been 
some relief to the darker side of life as here 
set forth. The book is depressing, but one 
feels the sincerity of conviction back of it. 


THE SHADOW OF THE Czar. By John R. 
Carling. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— Mr. 
Carling accomplishes in his novel the thing he 
tried to do; namely, the construction of a ro- 
mantic, Prisoner of Zenda story, well supplied 
with melodramatic situations and sensational in- 
cidents. It narrates the attempt of Russia to 
reduce to submission the little kingdom of 
Czernova, a Polish principality, the princess of 
which is the heroine of the tale and in love 
with a dashing Englishman. The opening 
chapters give little hint of the action and dra- 
matic force of the story when it is once fairly 
under way; and the plot and incidents, with their 
striking climax, might well be used on the 
stage, where they would be as effective as in 
the novel. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND USE OF REFER- 
ENCE Books. By Alice B. Kroeger. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net.—The 
American Library Association is doing most 
useful work in aid of all persons who are learn- 
ing to use books and libraries and are not yet 
perfectly familiar with the tools of the trade. 


The educated person is not the one who knows: 


everything, but the one who knows where to find 
anything that he needs, The present yolume is 


_a guide to the use of dictionaries in many lan- 
_ ‘guoges, of encyclopedias and reference books 
of all kinds, arranged both for the benefit of 
special students and for seekers after general 
knowledge. At the end there is a list of a hun- 
dred reference books with their prices, A full 
index adds to the value of the book. 


The Magazines. 


The Jnternational Quarterly, December- 
March, is loaded with good things. There are 
articles by correspondents, familiar and unfa- 
miliar, on important topics, such, for instance, 
as “Why Criminals of Genius have no Type,’ 
by Cesare Lombroso, “Faith in Nature,” by Prof. 
Shaler, “The Beginnings of Mind,” by C. LI. 


mex be as important as these, on as many 
erent phases of life and literature. No cur- 
rent number of any American magazine con- 
tains so many articles of a high order concern- 
ing religion and its philosophy. In this respect 
it almost takes the place of our lost Mew 
World. The article by Prof. Shaler alone 
would justify the publishing of this number. It 
is the summing up of a lifetime of study and 
experience. 


The February number of the Delineater pre- 
sents two short stories: “A Change for the 
Better,” a Western tale by Louise Hardenburgh 
Adams; and “Pamela’s Grandmother,” by Ara- 
bella Kenealy. Waldon Fawcett contributes 
an article called “The Road to Opera.” Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murray presents the first paper 
of a series which will treat of health in the 
household. Miss Clara E. Laflin’s series en- 
titled “Miladi” is continued, and in the present 
paper she considers the claims of the home 
against the attractions of the business world for 
the young woman. There are amusing stories 
and instructive matter for the children, includ- 
ing lessons in plain sewing. In the review of 
the literary contributions it must not be forgot- 
ten that the Delineator is primarily a fashion 
magazine, and the display of styles is entirely up 
to cate. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. James Henry Foss, author of Zhe Gentle- 
man from Everywhere, has been an earnest 
worker in Unitarian ranks. His book has 
been published but five weeks, and is now 
in its third edition. It is receiving hearty ap- 
proval from competent writers. Gen. Curtis 
Guild writes of it, “This story is told with a 
quiet humor, with an eye for picturesque de- 
tail.” Samuel Walter Foss writes, “Itis a good, 
unconventional, rollicking, human, spontaneous 
book. There is a streak of poetry, a streak 
of humor, and a good thick streak of horse- 
sense running through the work. Hezekiah 
Butterworth predicts for it a “great and well- 
merited success, which will insure the author 
prominence among those who amuse, instruct, 
and inspire.” Hon. John D. Long reports that 
he has read the book with much interest, and 
especially likes the reproductions of New Eng- 
land life. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuiisuers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From the A merican Unitarian Association, Rost 


edt in America. By George Willis "Cooke: 


the Macmillan Com, , Mew Vork. 
A sk dra a French Country tome By Adelaide Sar- 


? Mifftin & Co.. New York. 
History of Elish ane. — By W. E. Simonds. 

- vom Ferris & Leach, Philadelph 

Bias s Religion rom Memory. By Ree M. Jones. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 


The princtpal contents of Number 2 are: 


The Reconciliation between Science and Faith. By Sir Ottver 
Lopes, D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of Birmingham University. 
The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought toward Religion. 


Morgan. There are ten other articles which | 


Discussions. 


By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow. 
James Martineau a Saint of Theism., 
On the Meaning of “Righteousness of God” in the Theology 

of St. Paul. 

Litt.D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester College. 
Aspects of the Moral Ideals, Old and New. 

CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Did Paul write Romans? 

New Orleans, U.S.A. 
Jewish Scholarship and Christian Silence. 


By Rev. Jonn Watson, D.D. 
Concluding Article. By Rev. James Drummonp, M.A, 
By Rev. Prof. 
By Prof. W. B. Smiru, Tulane University, 


By C. G. MontTeriorg. 


And a number of signed Reviews by the Very Rev. C. W. Srusss, Dean 
of Ely, Dr. Morrartt, Prof. Percy GARDNER, and others. 


Full Prospectus post-free upon application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., and 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


‘NOW READY 


DESCENDANTS OF 
RICHARD EVERETT 


OF DEDHAM, MASS. 


BY 


EDWARD FRANKLIN EVERETT, A.M. 
PRICE $5.00 


Address Mrs. E. F. EVERETT, 24 Mt. Vernon 
Street, North Cambridge, Mass. Sent by mail 
or express, 25 cents extra, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 
An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 
By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 28 
The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number. 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


THE STORM BABY 
A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 
These stories have been printed together in 


a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELxis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St.,Beston 
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Che Dome. 
The Land of Story Books. 


The moment she blows out the light 
And all is dark and cool about, 

And through the wiadow quickly peers 
A great star sparkling in and out, 

By foaming brooks and mossy nooks, 
I find the land of Story Books. 


Harry and Lucy go with me, 

Rollo, and boys and girls a troop, 
Sinbad the Sailor follows us 

When in Aladdin’s Cave we stoop, 
And sometimes then we little men 
See dear Hans Christian Andersen. 


And, sinking into downy clouds, 
Strange seems the Pilgrim going by 
With Great Heart, strange seems Crusoe’s face 
And strange the Land of Nod should lie 
With hushing brooks and pillowed nooks 
So near the land of Story Books. 
— Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Blind Beggar’s Daughter. 


FROM AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 


BY L. H. 


“No, Aunt Helen,” said Wilfred, decidedly. 
“I cannot remember history. I can say the list 
of English kings, and I know that Norman Will- 
iam settled things generally in 1066, and that 
King John signed the Magna Charta, and that 
it was Henry the Eighth who was such a Blue- 
beard; and that is all I do know.” 

“Horrid thing!” said Patty, with a sniff at 
Henry the Eighth. “I’d like to forget him. 
Then don’t you always remember King Richard, 
because he is in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and King Canute, be- 
cause he acted so silly about the waves and 
made believe he was so wise?” 

“The Henrys and Edwards are the worse,” 
went on Wilfred, reflectively. “I’m trying to fix 
Henry the Third in my head now.” Then he 
began to rock back and forth, reciting to himself. 
“The reign of Henry Third lasted for fifty-six 
years. The incapacity of the king was more 
productive of inconvenience to himself than of 
misery to his subjects. Under his weak but 
pacific sway,—weak but pacific sway,—pacific 
sway— Oh, bother his pacific sway! I can’t 
learn it.” 

Then Aunt Helen spoke for the first time. 
“Study your lesson till dinner time, and I’ll tell 
you a story about his reign that may help you 
to remember one of the chief men in it and an 
important struggle. You will not find the story 
in your books; but it is as old as the history, I 
fancy.” 

So Wilfred began again: “Towards the lat- 
ter part of the reign the barons, with Simon de 
Montfort at their head, entered into a confed- 
eracy,—entered into a confederacy. There, I 
guess I’ll wait for the story first.” 

_ After dinner Aunt Helen, Patty, and Wilfred 

drew up in front of the wood fire in the study. 
The lights were shaded, and the rain pattered 
gently outside. It was just the evening for a 
story, and Aunt Helen told the following with 
few interruptions :— 


It happened in the reign of King Henry the 
Third that Simon de Montfort, the great Earl 
of Leicester, led the barons into revolt against 
their king, asserting the rights of the people to 
share in the government. That was really the 
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beginning of the House of Commons. At first 
the barons were successful; but Henry regained 
his throne after the battle of Evesham, where 
Simon de Montfort was killed. 

Now Simon de Montfort’s eldest son Henry 
fought by his side that day. Henry saw his 
father stricken from his horse and killed, and 
the dreadful sight was the last one he ever 
beheld; for almost in the same moment, he, too, 
was overthrown, and received an injury to his 
head that deprived him of his sight forever. 

All day he lay on the field, happily uncon- 
scious for the most part. At night the young 
daughter of a baron who had stood by great 
Leicester came out to search for the body of her 
slain father. One of herservants stumbled over 
young Henry de Montfort. Finding that he 
still breathed, the maiden had him borne to a 
place of safety in her castle, and took care of 
him until he grew well and strong, though 
hopelessly blinded. 

There the young people fell in love with each 
other. Both were orphans, both in dire disgrace 
with the king and likely to have their estates 
forfeited and suffer imprisonment if discovered. 
They decided to hide themselves, and to find in 
obscurity and apparent poverty hope for their 
lives. The lady sold her jewels, and as soon as 
they were married they left her stately castle, 
clad in russet brown, and henceforth lived like 
poor peasants. They were very happy together 
in spite of their troubles; and after several 
years'a little daughter was born to them, whom 
they called Bessee. 

Every one supposed that Henry de Montfort, 
rightful Earl of Leicester, had died at Evesham ; 
and he had no desire to undeceive them. Still, 
after many years the longing grew upon him to 
know what was going on in the great world out- 
side his peasant cottage ; and they went to live in 
Bednall Green, a part of London town. 

Each day Henry, blind and with hair strangely 
white, was led by a dog to a seat under an old 
oak-tree, where all day long he accepted charity 
from the passers-by and heard many a bit of 
gossip about what was happening in the king- 
dom; and he soon became known far and wide 
as the blind beggar of Bednall Green. 

In the mean time little Bessee was growing 
tall and lovely. Her beauty could not be 
hidden by her simple gowns, and soon the re- 
port of her fairness and grace spread through- 
out all that part of the country. She was as 
good as she was beautiful, and her manners 
were those of a duchess. So many suitors 
sought the beggar’s door that pretty Bessee 
begged to leave home, and go to a quiet place 
in the country. At last her parents consented; 
and she obtained employment in an inn at Rum. 
ford, a night’s journey from her home. 

The innkeeper and his wife were very kind 
to her, and she brought good luck to the inn; 
but soon new suitors came to her, and her 
trouble began again. Among them four were 
veryearnest. One was the innkeeper’s son, one 
a rich merchant; one a country gentleman, and 
one a young knight of high degree. To them 
all Bessee returned the same answer; but in 
her heart she loved the young knight, though 
she knew not of his high station. 

‘‘Wed will I not,” she said, “until my suitor 
gain the consent of my father and mother, 
whom I love best on earth.” 

Then, when they asked where they might find 
her father and mother, she lifted her head as 
proudly as if she had known her own rank, 
and replied that they must seek the blind beg- 
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gar of Bednall Green, whom everybody knew, 
and who was led daily to his seat under the oak 
by a dog with a bell. 

Then the innkeeper’s son drew back, and 
bade her think not to mate with him. The rich 
merchant hurried off in haste, and the country 
gentleman owned that her father’s calling 
pleased him but little. Yet the young knight 
bowed low before her, and lifted her white hand 
to his lips, vowing that he loved her for herself 
alone. : 

“Come thou with me, pretty Bessee, and to- 
gether we will seek thy good father, be he beg- 
gar or prince; for what are gold and rank, when 
one asks for true love ?” ; 

So she put her hand in his, and together they 
sought the blind beggar’s door. But his kins- 
men were very angry when they heard the tale, 
and they pelted after him in hot haste. They 
came up to the blind beggar’s door just as the 
knight arrived with pretty Bessee. Then they 
scolded and raved about his folly, reproaching 
him that he would bring disgrace on a noble 
house. 

When the blind beggar saw that his daughter 
loved the young knight truly, he spoke to the 
kinsmen in gentle tones, but with such author- 
ity that they could not choose but listen. 

“Pretty Bessee is not so poor, my friends. 
I will drop angels* with you for her dowry; 
and, if pretty Bessee cannot match each one of 
yours with one of her own, then let us talk no 
further.” 

So saying, he drew from a bag a golden coin 
and cast it to the ground. The kinsmen 
laughed in scorn; but the leader among them 
said; “Nay, that is fair. Here is my first angel.” 

So they cast angels in turn until the ground 
was piled high with the glittering heap, and 
pretty Bessee and her loving knight gazed in 
wonder. At last the beggar had flung down 
full three thousand pounds, often flinging a 
handful at once; and the haughty kinsmen had 
no more. 

“Give us your pretty Bessee,” then cried the 
leader among them. “In truth, her fortune is 
not unworthy her lovely face.” 

Then the blind beggar threw down a hundred 
pounds more, saying, “And here is somewhat 
for her wedding gown” ; and he kissed his pretty 
Bessee. 

Thus they were betrothed; and, when the 
innkeeper’s son and the rich merchant and the 
country gentleman heard the wondrous tale of 
pretty Bessee’s fortune, they tore their hair and 
wrung their hands and sobbed with vexation 
at their own folly and with envy of the loving 
knight. 

Great Westminster Cathedral was opened for 
the magnificent wedding, and a titled bishop 
joined their hands in marriage. At the noble 
banquet which followed, the king himself was 
present; and all was joy and merriment. In 
the enjoyment of the feasting and the admira- 
tion of pretty Bessee’s grace and beauty, the 
blind beggar was forgotten until, just as the 
guests had wished long life to the wedded pair, 
the door was opened wide and the beggar him- 
self entered. He was clad in rich silken gar- 


ments, and wore a great plume in his velvet cap, 


such as becomes an earl of the realm. ; 
He bowed low before the king, led thither by 
a fair and stately dame, who looked like pretty 


Bessee grown older; and he asked permission — 


. *An angel is an ancient gold coin of England, worth 
half a sovereign, so called because at one time a bas s 
figure of Saint Michael slaying the dragon, 
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to sing, as a blind harper might, a ballad in 
honor of the day. Then he sang :— 

A poor beggar’s daughter did dwell on a green, 
Who, for her fairness, might well be a queen; 
A blithe, bonny lass and a dainty was she, 

And many called her pretty Bessee. 


Her father he had no goods nor no land, 

But begged for a penny all day with his hand ; 

And yet to her marriage he gave thousands 
three, 

And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 


And, if any one here her birth do disdain, 

Her father is ready, with might and with main, 
_ To prove she is come of noble degree. 

Therefore never flout at pretty Bessee. 


By this time the kings and the lords began to 
see that in truth the blind beggar had a noble 
look and that he bore himself as befits a knight 
of the realm, and they begged him to go on with 
his ballad and reveal the mystery hidden be- 
neath his words. Breathlessly they listened 
as he told in his rhymes the story of Evesham 
battle and his father’s death, his marriage, his 
humble life, and his truerank. With his daugh- 
ter married to a noble high in royal favor, with 
King Henry the Third dead and a new king on 
the throne, who needed peace at home that he 
might carry on war with Scotland and France, 
Earl Leicester had indeed little fear in revealing 
his long-kept secret. Thus the romantic tale 
ends with general rejoicing, and the promise of 
a long and happy wedded life for pretty Bessee 
and her loving knight. 


Wilfred and Patty liked the story. 

“I’m sure I shall remember Simon de Mont- 
fort and the battle of Evesham much better 
now, Aunt Helen,” said Wilfred. “I wish you’d 
tell us a story about every reign. It hadn’t 
much to do with Henry the Third; but, if one 
knows the stories and the songs, everything else 
seems to fit in right somehow.” 

“Was it all true, Aunt Helen?” asked Patty, 
doubtfully. 

“That I cannot say,” said Aunt Helen, 
honestly. “But it is certainly true that the 
English people sang and repeated the ballad 
for many years, and that they liked to fancy 
it true, at least. Perhaps that ought to be 
enough for us.” 


Luck v. Labor. 


“George is always lucky. ’Course, he’d win 
the prize,” complained Jim. 

“I imagine it was something else besides 
luck that made him win,” said Aunt Louise, 
one of the summer boarders at Jim’s house. 
The boy that Jim was envying had won the 
prize in the rowing contest on the lake the day 
before. One of the summer visitors, a young 
man who had come to this little summer 
resort for his college vacation rest, had offered 
a half-eagle to the best boatman; and George 
had won it. 

“George is always just that way, just as 


_ lucky,” went on Jim, grumbling. “Just look at 


that new bike he’s got, a regular beauty; and of 
course he got the paper route I wanted, ’cause 
he’d a bike and I haven’t. So, of course, I can’t 
get round the place fast enough.” 

“Ts that the wheel that was offered at such a 
bargain a fortnight ago ?” asked Aunt Louise. 


Jim nodded disconsolately. 


_ “Pa said he was too hard up to let me have 
_ anything toward it, and I’ve only got five dol- 
lars to my name.” 
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“How did George manage to raise the 
amount?” queried Aunt Louise. “His father is 
lame and helpless, you know; and I’ve heard 
that George had to help the family, as the pen- 
sion wads not enough to support them all.” 

“Oh, George sells water lilies every day at 
the 9.40 and the 1.30 trains, and the folks buy 
every lily he takes down to the station. I ’spose 
it’s so hot they look nice and cool. He fixes 
em up ina big basket of wet moss, to keep 
’em fresh, you know. He can’t get enough to 
supply ’em all, he says, anyhow.” 

“Seems to me,” mused Auut Louise, “that 
George works for what he gets. He gets 
practice in rowing, going for his lilies. He won 
his bicycle and the paper route by gathering 
and selling the water lilies. Why don’t you go 
into the lily business with George? You say 
the supply is not equal to the demand ?” 

“Me?” queried the surprised Jim. “Why, 
Aunt Louise, the idea! I’ve got all I can do, 
anyhow; and this is vacation. By’n by I'll have 
to go back to school. If I got lilies to sell, I’d 
have to get up ’bout three or four o’clock morn- 
ings, same’s George does, to gofor’em. That’s 
too much of a good thing, I tell you!” 

‘Was it luck or labor that gave Watt his 
engine, Fulton his steamboat, Morse his tele- 
graph, Goodyear his rubber, Bell his telephone, 
Edison his phonograph,—or George his prize 
and his wheel?” asked Aunt Louise, signifi- 
cantly. But I’m sorry to say that Jim still 
complains of George’s “luck.” —Zixchange. 


For the Christian Register. 
In Don’t-care Town. 


BY EDITH PARKER THOMSON. 


Some queer little people live, they say, 
In the town of I-don’t-care. 

Every one of them wears a scowl, 
And none of them comb their hair. 


They never do what you want them to : 
They’re ugly the livelong day. 

Now what in the world do you suppose 
Can make them act that way? 


How Joe learned the Table of 
Sevens. 


Joe went to school in a little old-fashioned 
school-house away out in the country. He liked 
to go to school. He could read out of the big 
Fourth Reader. He could spell the whole 
school down. He could make beautiful “R’s” 
and “S’s” in his copy-book, but he could 
not learn the table of sevens in multiplication. 
In vain he tried. In vain the teacher scolded 
and punished. Joe could not say that table. 

Joe always went to school early to start the 
fire in the big stove. One morning, soon after 
he started, there came up a sudden storm of 
snow and wind. Joe could scarcely get through 
it. When he reached the school-house, there 
was no one there. When nine o’clock came, 
Joe could not see to the road. Of course, none 
of the children could get there. Even the 
teacher was “snowed in.” 

At first it was fun. Joe started a rousing fire 
in the stove, climbed up in the teacher’s chair, 
and played school. 

But the wind blew in great gusts. The snow 
swept in sheets past the windows. It sifted 
through the cracks, and made tiny drifts on the 
sills. 

Poor little Joe! The minutes were very long. 
It wasn’t much fun. He tried to read the 
stories in his reader, but his voice sounded 
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strange and strained in the empty room. He 
learned his spelling lesson for three days. At 
ten o’clock he ate some of his luncheon. 

The storm: grew worse and worse. Joe sat 
down by the stove. What could he do? 
Finally, he had a bright thought. Now was 
just the time to learn that table of sevens. He 
took his grimy, dog-eared arithmetic, and went 
to work with all his might. At twelve o’clock 
he had learned the table. He went to the 
blackboard, and wrote it six times,—three times 
forward and three times backward. He knew 
it,—every bit of it. 

Joe had almost forgotten the storm. He 
hadn’t noticed that the skies were lighter, that 
the wind was dying down. But, as he sat down 
to eat the rest of his luncheon, a sudden ray of 
sunlight flashed through the little room. The 
storm was over. : 

An hour later he heard a clash of sleigh-bells 
and a loud “Whoa!” And there was father, 
with the colts hitched to the bobs! What a 
jolly ride they had, dashing through the drifts! 
And wasn’t Joe glad to get home? 

Next morning he stood up very straight, and 
said the troublesome table almost in a breath. 
Every one laughed when he told how he had 
learned it. 

To this day, when Joe says that table of 
sevens, he sees again that little lonely school- 
house with the snow sifting in through the 
cracks in the windows.—Primary Education. 


Bridging a Chasm. 


? 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie in one of his ser- 
mons tells a pretty anecdote of the early life of 
Louis Agassiz, the great scientist. As a child, 
Agassiz lived in Switzerland, on the border of 
alake. He had a younger brother, and one day 
the two lads started to cross the lake. It was 
frozen, and the ice looked safe enough; but 
their mother watched them. 

The boys got on very well till they came toa 
crack in the ice, perhaps a foot wide. The 
mother could not call to them, although her 
heart failed her as she thought, “ Louis will get 
over well enough, but his little brother will try 
to step over and will fall in.”’ 

As she watched, she saw Louis get down on 
the ice, his feet on one side of the crack, his 
hands on the other side, making a bridge of his 
body; and the little brother crept over him to 
the other side. Then Louis got up, and they 
went on their way. 


A little four-year-old was running down hill, 
holding his dress tightly. “Look out, you'll 
hurt yourself,” called his mother. “Oh, no ! I’se 
not afraid. See! I’se holding on to myself.”— 
Little Folks’ Paper. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
Our Best—Better. 


Oh, what a lovely world ’twould be 
If every one of us should do our best to-day 
And'then do better in to-morrow’s better way, 
Which then we may more clearly see. 


Oh, what will mean eternity 
If, doing thus our very best to-day, we still, 
Through all-our endless days, shall larger measure fill 
To measureless infinity ! 
— George A. Chace. 


The Boston Forum. 


I had the pleasure of making the first address 
before the Forum, as Mr. George Littlefield 
calls the Sunday afternoon assembly which is 
to consider from the people’s point of view the 
conditions of social order, not so much histori- 
cally as prophetically. That is to say, the 
Forum seems to exist for the purpose of see- 
ing how Boston can be made a better Boston, 
and Massachusetts a better Massachusetts. Mr. 
B. F. Mills directed a similar meeting at the 
Parker Memorial in the year when he was with 
us here in Boston. The new Forum is to hold 
its meetings in Morgan Chapel, and Morgan 
Chapel could not be better introduced into the 
public of its neighborhood than by thus lending 
itself to the public spirit of those who are in- 
terested in social improvement. What the 
Forum hopes for and offers is an opportunity 
for men and women to speak who take a real 
interest in the improvement of our social life, 
and who can discuss together the methods for 
its improvement. 

We had a very interesting assembly at the 
opening meetings of people who are in earnest 
in the various proposals for the improvement of 
life, as the new century looks forward. I had 
been asked to make the opening address; and I 
selected the subject, intricate and difficult at the 
best, of “Municipal Ownership.” I prepared 
myself as well as I could to speak, and had the 
careful and thoughtful attention of an intelligent 
audience. 

We printed in the Register last week a sketch 
of the statements which I made. I made the 
Statement with regard to Cotton, on the excel- 
lent authority of Dr. Snow; but it has proved 
that whatever provision was put into Cotton’s 
will was taken out of it before the will was 
probated. 

I am not writing with the least feeling 
of complaint. But it was interesting to me 
to observe that in the speeches which followed 
mine, all of them by persons who spoke ex- 
tremely well, hardly any allusion, if any, was made 
to the subject assigned for the meeting of the 
day. We had a charming poem on the life-work 
of the Saviour. We had a very interesting 
temperance appeal, and we had a good state- 
ment of the position of women in the matters of 
universal suffrage. We had a petition for the 
relaxation of the tariff on coal. But the one 
subject of the time, which was scarcely alluded 
to by any one but myself, was the subject as- 
signed for the meeting. This omission was not 
unnatural in the first meeting, particularly in a 
meeting or assembly which is all but pledged 
not to give itself over to the cut-and-dried 
methods of political causes. I only allude to 
this circumstance because it illustrates the 
difficu'ty of all such attempts. 

I have lived to see a dozen such attempts in 
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Boston which have failed, and Iam very desir- 
ous that the Forum shall not fail in the same 
way. If a railroad company should call its 
stockholders together to consider whether they 
would or would not build a branch railroad, and 
they should give the whole time to the con- 
sideration of new patents for engines and new 
fuel, and the discussion of the change of the old 
road-bed, whether in stockholders’ meetings or 
directors’ meetings, why, that railroad company 
would go to the dogs, and that verysoon. There 
is not a legislative meeting in the country which 
does not hold their speakers very strictly on 
any occasion to the subject which is before the 
house. 

Ifanybody cares anything about history, the 
failure of the French Revolution at its very 
opening was due to the fact that the States 
General and the National Assembly declined to 
govern themselves by such rules. Everybody 
who wanted to speak spoke ; and he spoke about 
anything that interestedhim. The consequence 
was that the National Assembly went to its own 
place, and one looks back upon its history with 
little more than regret. 

Now, if the Forum will highly determine, at 
an early meeting, that at successive meetings 
it will stick to the text of each, it will elevate 
itself above the plane of many such organiza- 
tions as have gone before it, and have gone 
where the French National Assembly went. 

There are plenty of subjects where the people 
interested can bring forward very curious infor- 
mation, and where great objects will really be 
set forward by careful discussion. It will be 
an excellent thing, for instance, if a dozen fath- 
ers and mothers of children now in the public 
schools would tell us how far the children profit 
by what they are taught, and where the failures 
are as they appear to parents. We havea good 
deal said about the absence of moral instructien 
or moral education inthe schools. I have never 
seen anywhere any statement by ten persons as 
to how much their children gained or how much 
they lost frem the effect, moral or immoral, of 
the public schools. Is an intermingling of all 
classes injurious or not injurious? Is it possi- 
ble or not to intreduce on Saturday afternoons 
the religious teachers of the several churches 
for the religious instruction of the pupils in 
those schools? That was the ‘system in the 
State of New York for manyyears. It has been 
a good deal discussed by people who had no 
children. What was really thought of it, or 
what is thought of it now by people who have 
children ? 

Perhaps I may venture on another piece of 
advice. The Forum will find that just in pro- 
portion as it has people speak who know what 
they are talking about, just in that proportion 
will its meetings meet the popular need. I said 
one day to a person high in rank in the public 
eye that I observed with interest such,and such 
a statement on a very important matter of social 
economy. It had been made by my friend ina 
large public assembly. I asked what was the 
authority for this valuable statement, and she 
said in reply, “Oh, did I not see it in a newspa- 
per somewhere?” Nowit is that sort of talk 
which brings public meetings into the contempt 
with which they are held even in republican 
communities. It has come round to this: that 
the public thinks that men, and, still more, 
women, say things from the platform which 
they would not say if they were testifying in 
court. The impression has gained ground that 
talking to Buncombe is one thing and talking as 
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a person with responsibilities of government 
upon him is another. If at the present moment 
one could get the real statement of fact which 
twenty-five thoughtful leaders of Boston could 
give us as to what is called Sunday closing in 
Boston, that statement would be of the very first 
value. But itis a statement which must be made 
by persons personally acquainted with the re- 
sults of the present legislation, and persons who 
know what is and what is not the custom of the 
police, by persons who know what appears at 
the municipal courts on Monday mornings. And 
one has to confess rather sadly that, if a public 
meeting were called at Faneuil Hall to consider - 
such a proposal as that just now made in the 
city of New York, we should have very few 
facts brought to us. We should have the theo- 
ries brought to us of bad people and good 
people. But we should leave the meeting with 
little more information than we had when it 
began. 

Our friends of the Daily Argus and the Daily 
Thunderer will say at this point that a vigilant 
press with its thousand eyes, which see every” 
thing, gives all the necessary information on such 
subjects. Like every other practical reader, I 
have to observe with regret that this is exactly 
what the Argus-eyed press does not choose to 
do. 

On the other hand, my newspaper to-day 
quotes with approbation Jules Verne’s witty 
statement, that the historical novel will die 
out in the next half-century because the daily 
press will have taken its place so completely. 
The editor does not see the humor of the ex- 
pression, nor its bitter satire. The statement 
of a leading New York journalist corroborates 
exactly Mr. Jules Verne’s bom mot. “News- 
papers,” said he, “are not meant for history.” 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Mrs. Milla H. Temple. 


The death of Mrs. Temple of Neponset, 
Dorchester, recalls memories of a long life of 
usefulness. Her funeral was attended by a 
large company of men and women grateful for 
her services to the community and glad to 
talk with each other about the incidents of her 
life. 

The mother of ten children, most of whom 
haye grown to manhood or womanhood in 
stations of importance to the people, Mrs. 
Temple still found time, year after year, to 
maintain her active personal connection with 
the Sunday-schools of the Third Church in 
Dorchester or afterward of the village church 
in Neponset. This meant for many years a 
large class of the young people just passing 
from childhood into manhood and womanhood. 
Not satisfied with the Sunday opportunity, she 
used to call these young people together once a 
week at her own house, so that, I think, to many 
men and women in active life now the idea of 
Monday evening is different from that of other 
evenings, because they think of it as an evening 
for a pleasant club, as one may say, at Mrs. 
Temple’s,—a club, indeed, which became one of. 
the more important institutions of the neighbor- 
hood. 

One cannot help saying that it is such lives as 
these, in which people of conscience and ex- 
perience give themselves to the pleasures and 
needs of those younger than themselves, which 
have for nineteen centuries made the world 
better and better. It is such pees: presence. 
which moves the world. ae ae 
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common sense and the cherished melodies of 
a) Revolution, 
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_ While no immediate social dangers are to be 
apprehended from this attempt to galvanize 
into spasmodic life at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the sentiments which con- 
trolled the close of the eighteenth, it reveals 
the state of mind in which many thousands of 
Frenchmen, more or less intelligent and ear- 
nest, are to be found to-day. At a period when 
in other and Protestant countries, such as Eng- 
_| land, Germany, and the United States, atheism, 
materialism, and secularism have ceased to oc- 
cupy any large attention, and are generally 
acknowledged to have given way to more 
spiritual interpretations of the universe, we 
find this singular and lamentable recrudescence 
of unbelief in one of the most cultivated na- 
tions of the earth: The explanation of it lies 
in the supremacy of Roman Catholicism in that 
country. The diatribes of the speakers at this 
feast of reason against the priesthood as the 
corrupters of childhood and womanhood, as 
persecutors of free thought} poisoners of civil 
society, and traitors to the national welfare, 
would have no meaning in Protestant coun- 
tries. Grant that these accusations are exag- 
gerated and unjust, there is enough of truth in 
them, as the home, the Church, and the State are 
constituted in France to-day, to explain their ori- 
gin and their inevitableness. It is one more tes- 
timony to the profound religious unrest and re- 
action which are agitating all Roman Catholic 
countries to-day. It irresistibly points to the 
overthrow of that Church, or, more likely still, 
the transformation of her dogmas, the modifica- 
tion of her pretensions, and the abrogation of 
her authority over the family and the State. 

The only salvation for France is to follow 
in the path of other enlightened and more 
fortunate nations,—nations to whom her own 
religious and political experiences in times past 
have shown the way of escape and freedom. 
Let her separate herself entirely from medieval 
dogmas and ecclesiastical control, on the one 
hand, and of an atheistic and materialistic 
philosophy, on the other; for, as Benjamin 
Franklin said to one of her sons,—the Pasteur 
du Désert,—“an atheistic liberal is a partisan of 
despotism in disguise.” 

Let her adopt the principles and methods of 
a rational and liberal Christianity, and establish 
“a free church in a sovereign state,” and the 
“worship of reason,” as the exclusive guide and 
inspiration of human society, will come to an 
inglorious end. 

Germany.—A curious supplement is issued 
by German Protestant church papers in the 
form of a circular of a state lottery! The 
prizes offered amount to $150,000, and the sub- 
scribers are assured of the fairness and respon- 
sibility of the enterprise. Different countries 
evidently have different ideas of what consti- 
tutes good morals. We draw the line at lotteries, 
but admit quite generally patent nostrums and 
bubble stocks into our church newspapers. 

The German emperor has astonished religious 
circles in his own country by his recent declara- 
tion at Goerlitz, in Silesia. ‘Freedom for think- 
ing, freedom for the further development of 
religion, and freedom for our scientific investiga- 
tion,—this is the freedom which I desire for the 
German people, and would wish to conquer for 
them, but not the freedom to rule themselves 
badly according to their own good pleasure.” 
The orthodox world stands aghast at such an 
utterance from the head of their State Church. 
The liberals hardly venture to hope that the in- 
fluence of Profs. Delitzsch and Harnack, both 
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That “Endowed Horse and Buggy.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

It was not a facetious proposition Brother 
Duncan originated in the Worcester Confer- 
ence, to provide an “Endowed Horse and 
Buggy” for the isolated country parson. To 
materialize the idea, there was needed only a 
localizing pointer from the practical Kent in the 
Register of November 6. 

And now friend Piper’s “Jim,” who had so 
endeared himself to the family that no mere 
money could buy him, is contentedly munching 
his oats in the atch a Sa stable, making new 
friends of the parson’s children, enabling the 
parson and his good wife to realize a leng- 
cherished dream of meeting their hospitable 
parishioners in their distant homes, and to put 
themselves in touch with the rest of the world. 

Please allow me through the Register to thank 
Mr. Piper for the horse, Brother Kent for the 
“pointer,” the Bolton parish for the “endow- 
ment,” and several other kindly disposed per- 
sons for offers that could not be accepted. For 
other ministers in like situation why not open a 
“Horse Exchange” at headquarters? 

} J. N. PARDEE. 


Botton, Mass, 


[We cannot undertake the business of the 
Horse Exchange, suggested above. But we 
refer the matter with full power to the field 
agents of the American Unitarian Association. 
Epiror.] 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


France.—A noteworthy sign of the times in 
France is the late Festival of Reason, held at 
the Trocadéro in Paris on the 30th of Novem- 
ber. The radical organs pronounce it an enor- 
mous success, with five thousand enthusiastic 
auditors present, brilliant addresses, and glo- 
rious music. The church organs ridicule it as 
a pronounced failure,—a slim attendance, vapid 
speeches, and farcical proceedings. It evidently 
depends upon the point of view. A sane corre- 
spondent of Ze Protestant comments upon it as 
a highly significant event, disclosing one as- 
pect, at least, of contemporary religion in 
France, and as a disquieting reminder of the 
turbulent incidents of the Revolution of 1793. 
The celebration of the 2oth of Brumaire in 
the second year of the Republic, with its wor- 
ship of the Goddess of Reason and other cere- 
monies, was, in a measure, repeated in this re- 
cent festival. The orators bore other names, 
but their spirit was the same. Charbonnel re- 
placed Dufourni, and Henry Bérenger was 
heard instead of the truculent Chaumette ; but, 
in both instances, incense was offered in gran- 
diloquent and pompous phrases to the Goddess 
of Reason, who has again become a popular 
deity. All alike chanted the death of the Gods, 
the destruction of fanaticism and superstition, 
the regeneration of humanity by the Truth with 
a capital T, by Beauty with a capital B, and 
Science with a capital S. Mademoiselle Mar- 
cilly of the Odéon Theatre took the part of 
the Goddess of Reason, as was done in 1793, 
and was borne by four men in a chair decorated 
with flowers, while singers from the grand 
opera, accompanied by the great organ of the 
Trocadéro, uplifted the chants of a religion of 
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of whom have recently lectured at the palace 
by command of the kaiser, can have wrought 
so sudden and great a transformation in his 
opinions, and opened such a vista of promise 
to the harassed liberal churchmen of the em- 
pire. 

Meanwhile the persecution of religious liber- 
alsin Germany still continues, At the instance 
of the Archiepiscopal Ordinariat of Freiburg-in- 
Baden, a criminal prosecution has been insti- 
tuted in the Heidelberg courts of justice 
against Herr Gottfried Schwarz, formerly pastor 
in the Baden State Church and present editor 
of the monthly religious journal, the Banner of 
Freedom. We is charged with insulting the 
Roman Catholic Church by means of two recent 
writings of his,—a pamphlet entitled “Pope Leo 
XIII. before the Judgment Seat of Christ,” 
and a number (82) of the above journal, of which 
the leading article is headed ‘The Fetich-wor- 
ship of the Catholic Church.” The police 
visited the dwelling of the accused on the sth 
instant, and confiscated the remainder of both 
of these writings. If found guilty, Herr 
Schwarz is liable to three years’ imprisonment. 
The London /mguirer has opened a subscription 
to engage counsel for the defence of the accused, 
and calls upon all friends of liberty to respond. 
A letter of sympathy has also been sent him 
from the committee of the International Council 
of Unitarians. 

An impressive testimony to the critical con- 
dition of freedom of thought and action in Ger- 
many is the appeal of the venerable Prof. 
Mommsen, the greatest living historian, to the 
We can quote but a few 
sentences :— 

“The right of free speech in the German 
Parliament has ceased to be a right. 

“The one-time absolute rule of the monarch 
was a mild and humane form of government 
compared with that which now threatens us. 

“Now united interests of the lowest character 
are to decide how for the advantage of the rul- 
ing cliques the citizen is to be exploited and 
science to be gagged. 

“T have never been a social-democrat, and 
never expect to become one; but it is unfortu- 
nately true that at present this is the only great 
party which has any title to political respect,’ 
etc. 

And it is this party which the emperor 
blindly denounced at the grave of his favorite 
and partner in business, Krupp. It is signifi- 
cant in this connection that the legal proceed- 
ings so ostentatiously begun against the socialist 
organ Vorwaerts, which published the hideous 
charges against that great captain of industry, 
for which he was expelled, by the authorities of 
Capri from that island, have suddenly been 
dropped. Was the newspaper right, then, and 
the emperor’s eulogium either a bit of stage 
play or arash prejudgment of the case? So at 
least asks the Swiss Profestantenblatt, which has 
no fear of /2se-majest2 before its eyes. 

Japan.—In the German Review for Missionary 
Intelligence and the Science of Rel'gion, Pastor 
Emil Schiller of Kioto, representing the liberal 
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German mission in Japan, has an instructive 
article commenting on the most recent statistics 
of Christian missions in that country. This 
article is summarized in an interesting manner 
by Rev. H. Lehmpfuhl, secretary of the German 
mission, in the columns of the Protestantendlatt. 
There are in Japan at present 129,134 Chris- 
tians, of whom the Protestants number 46,634, 
the Greek Church 26,680, and the Roman Cath- 
olics 55,824. The growth during the past year 
has been 6,091 souls; namely, 4,183 Protestants, 
686 Greek Catholics, and 1,222 Roman Catho- 
lics. The annual increase of the population of 
Japan is about 500,000 souls;: namely, one- 
ninetieth of the total previous population. On 
the other hand, the increase of Christians has 
been one-twentieth of their previous number,— 
not a bad showing. If this ratio of increase is 
maintained in the future, Japan, allowing for its 
annual growth of population, would be Chris- 
tianized in one hundred and seventy-two years. 
It took a thousand years to Christianize entirely 
the pagan German tribes. The missionary ex- 
hibit in Japan is, therefore, by no means a dis- 
couraging one. 

32 Protestant missionary societies are now at 
work in Japan. At the close of 1901 there were 
782 Protestant missionaries, of whom 576 were 
from the United States and 40 from Canada. 
23 per cent. of the whole number labor in Tokyo, 
which city has one and a half million inhabitants 
and 498 Shinto temples with 325 priests and 
1,360 Buddhist temples with 2,137 priests, 228 
Protestant, 7 Greek, and 7 Roman Catholic 
places of worship,—a sufficiency, in all con- 
science! In ten years the number of Protestaftt 
Christians has increased 39 per cent., and the 
native contributions for religious purposes have 
doubled. The Protestants have to-day 782 
missionaries at work and 456 organized churches, 
953 Sunday-schools with 34,653 pupils, 88 day- 
schools with 5,884 pupils, 13 theological schools 
with tos students (in 1893, however, there were 
367 theological students), and 10,590 pupils in 
the mission schools. The Roman Catholics 
have been in the country for centuries, although 
their work was interrupted for two hundred years, 
Their increase last year (1901) was only 1-45, as 
against a Protestant growth of I-Io, They 
number 1 archbishop, 3 bishops, and 279 Euro- 
pean workers, priests, monks, and nuns. There 
are 252 Roman Catholic congregations, and 
5,816 pupils are in their schools (1,474 of them 
in orphanages). 

The great drawback to Protestant missions in 
Japan is the fact that they are divided into 23 
different sects. In Tokyo there are 17 Anglican, 
67 Presbyterian, 8 Baptist, 14 Evangelical, 7 
Methodist, and various other Protestant 
churches. _No wonder the poor Japanese 
grow bewildered! 

India.— The death of Rev. William Roberts 
of Madras, India, removes from us an earnest 
Unitarian worker in that country. Both he 
and his father were native Hindus, who since 
1813 have labored in a modest way for the 
propagation of our faith. 

The venerable Roman Catholic Bishop Pelk- 
mans in Lahore, India, has discovered the 
providential purpose of the plague which 
rages in that country. Under date of April 
3, 1902, he writes of the pestilence: “In the 
Punjaub alone, 21,389 persons died within 
eight days. How wonderful are God’s ways! 
One would almost say God intended to take 
away the heathen parents in order to lead 
their children to the mission, and so enable 
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them to find their salvation in Christianity. 
The two last periods of famine brought thou- 


sands of children to our Catholic missions.” 


* 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board meeting held at head- 
quarters on January goth, was fully attended, 
twenty-four being present. 

For the second time the board has to record 
the death of one of its members, Miss Ellen F, 
Marshall of Chicago having passed away since 
the last meeting. On account of failing health, 
Miss Marshall presented her resignation, which 
was accepted with regret at the November meet- 
ing. Miss Marshall's untiring devotion to the 
work of the Alliance and the Post-office Mission 
will be long remembered, and her loss will be 
keenly felt. 

Mrs. E. A. Defano of Chicago was elected 
director for Illinois, to fill the vacancy. The 
Study Class Committee was authorized to issue 
a second edition of Leaflet No. VI., on the 
History of Unitarianism in New England, this 
leaflet having proved so popular that the first 
edition of a thousand was soon exhausted, 

An appeal for $650 for Wichita, Kan., was 
presented by the Committee on Appeals and 
recommended to the Branches. The church is 
an important one in Kansas, and merits perma- 
nentsuccess. The money is needed for complet- 
ing the church, and furnishing furnace, gas fixt- 
ures, and organ. Rev. Walter S. Vail writes 
that “the spirit never was better,” but that “the 
Wichita ladies have already assumed about all 
they can carry for some time, in carpets and 
curtains; and they are undoubtedly working 
unitedly and well.” 

The Committee on Southern Work reported 
that a Bible and organ had safely reached the 
chapel at Bristol, Fla., and a Bible had also 
been sent to White Oak for the new church 
there. Rev. Mr. Whitman has been preaching 
at Bristol, Faceville, Edwards, and other places 
in Mr. Gibson’s circuit. 

At Christmas time the Sunday-school and 
members of the society at Shelter Neck, N.C., 
sent two barrels of Christmas greens to 25 Bea- 
con Street. Pine, holly, mistletoe, and gray 
moss were tied up in beautiful bunches, each 
marked with the name of the sender. These 
were distributed among members of the Alliance 
and Sunday-schools within reach of headquar- 
ters, and added greatly to the pleasure of the 
holiday season, Shelter Neck is in the region 
where holly and mistletoe abound; but the bar- 
rels were carted all the ten miles to be shipped 
at Burgaw, and the gift represented sacrifice as 
well as thoughtfulness. It is pleasant to record 
that the children at Shelter Neck and at Horse 
Branch had each a Christmas tree with many 
remembrances from the Alliance Branches. 

The new directors, Mrs. Keyes and Miss Col- 
lamore, were welcomed to the meeting ; and Miss 
Collamore was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Finance Committee. h 

Mrs. Annie M. Leach of Walpole, Mass., was 
added to the list of life members. 

The reports this month were from the Middle 
States, including Canada, and from the South. 
Nearly every Branch was heard from, and all were 
interesting, showing the growing appreciation of 
the aim and purpose of the Alliance. For de- 
tails we would refer to the monthly report. 

Emity A, FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary, 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


The Hopedale, Mass., Sunday-school has 
many causes for congratulation. Among them 
is the evident spirit of loyalty in the ranks. As 
an example, I learn that Freeman Messinger 
has been present every Sunday session for six 
consecutive years. Such a record is certainly 
worthy of notice. It deserves more than a 
mére comment: it is entitled to praise. It is 
safe to say that, while the pupil must have had 
a strong desire to be present, there were un- 
doubtedly attractive causes on the part of the 
school and the teacher. These, happily com- 
bining, have produced a rather remarkable 
record. 

This reminds me to say that continuous at- 
tendarce at Sunday-school is one of the chief 
conditions for best results. A break in the day- 
school may be injurious, but it can be remedied 
more easily than in the Sunday-school. I make 
mention in Every Other Sunday, January 18, of 
Miss Mary Jane Shepley, who has been a con- 
tinuous scholar and teacher for twenty-one years 
at Stalybridge, England. In this. English Sun- 
day-school, examinations are held and certificates 
given. Miss Shepley has passed in thirty-two 
subjects successfully, and received several 
honors. Very rarely has she been absent, and 
then solely from illness. We hold such exam- 
ples up as worthy of imitation in spirit and in 
fact. 

The Unitarian Sunday-school of Passaic, N.J., 
has the following second-hand books to give 
away to any other Sunday-school willing to pay 
the freight on them: 120 copies Sunday-school 
Service Book and Hymnal by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding; also 23 copies of a Tune and Ser- 
vice Book adapted for Sunday-schools (Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association). “They are in fair 
condition,” as reported by the superintendent of 
the Passaic Sunday-school, Mr. A. Dwight 
Stratton, Aycrigg Avenue, to whom applications 
can be addressed. 

Advanced classes are always looking for some 
book which will serve as a satisfactory basis in 
discussions and study. I call attention to a 
publication which has never been adequately 
known in our Unitarian Sunday-schools. I 
refer to Edward Everett Hale’s “How to Live.” 
An inexpensive edition has just been put out by 
the publishers, Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 
and the volume is every way attractive. 

Here are fifteen chapters, or lessons, or stud- 
ies, or outlooks, or essays on practical ethics. 
They relate to religion embodied in character, 
citizenship, and civilization. Each chapter is 
full of suggestive thought, progressive ideas, and 
moral applications. Among the subjects are 
these: How to Study, How to Choose One’s 
Calling, How to Sleep, How to Bear your 
Brother’s Burdens, Duties to the Church, How 
to Think, How to Dress, How to Know God, 
Duties to the State. 

These papers were originally prepared for the 
Chautauqua reading course, and have had a 
wide, useful career among the young people of 
various denominations. Dr. Hale says: “From 
a thousand suggestions and questions the plan 
of these papers has grown. The essays embody 
the suggestions from at least a thousand such 
advisers, persons, all of them, of some experi- 
ence in the matters where they question or ad- 


_|vise, They are written by an American for 


Americans.” 


The best way to use this book is to make it 


a 
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productive of papers by the scholars, and the 
source of discussions. References and quota- 
tions are so numerous that a thorough course 
would bring the class into a wide acquaintance 
with ethical and literary authorities; while the 
lessons contain, on the other hand, constant 
reference to religious truths. There is thus a 
happy com!':ination of moral and spiritual ele- 
ments. Copies can be ordered in any number 
from the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street. This book is not only valuable 
for class-work, but each scholar might profitably 
own it for the home library. Price one dollar 
per volume, postage prepaid. Those wishing 
the book for individual or class work in Sunday- 
schools can have the benefit of a special price 
on application. EDWARD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kzeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


No young people’s society of any kind, 
whether social, literary, or religious in character, 
can hope to succeed unless it be guided by 
some perfectly definite aim of action. Every 
organization, if it is to accomplish anything at 
all worth while, must have constantly before it 
a single and precise goal, to the achievement of 
which all its endeavors are confined. This is 
certainly true of the individual: it is equally 
true of any organization of individuals. 

What now is the goal which your union is 
seeking? What is the particular aim which is 
actuating its endeavors? There must be no 
hesitation or confusion upon this point. If 
your union is simply meeting once a week in an 
aimless sort of way, for the languid discussion 
of some subject which chances to be upon its 
calendar, it is not living a healthy life. Unless 
your union has before it some one high and 
noble aim, it is merely existing because it does 
not want to die,—not living because it has some- 
thing important to do. Let your union seek 
the understanding of some great truth, serve 
the charities of your town, contribute to the 
activities of your local church, offer loyal and 
faithful support to the national organization. 
Let your aim be worthy, let it be understood 
with precision, let it be sought with vigor. 
Then is your union sure of fine achievement, 
then is it doing the kind of work for which the 
Y. P. R. U. was established. 

Joun Haynes Houmss, President. 


THE BIBLE AS COMFORT AND CHEER. 


BY EDWARD A, HORTON, 


It is safe to say that in the general use of the 
Bible it is turned to for consolation more than 
for any other purpose. I refer to its use among 
the people. Why is it so? I find several rea- 
sons, and to indicate them is the intent of this 
article. 

1. In the first place, we have in some of its 
pages an avowal that Eternal Goodness rules 
the world. Men and women in trouble require 
something deeper than expressions of sympathy. 
They need to rest upon a confidence which is 

created by faith in a divine guidance. With- 
out this the shadows can never pass away, but 
with this the sun comes out through the darkest 
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storm. The great mission of Whittier was to 
sing this Eternal Goodness, and he caught his 
inspiration greatly from the oracles where the 
love of.God is clearly set forth. 


I need mention but a few passages. There is 


the Twenty-third Psalm, beginning, “The Lord 
is my shepherd,” which has healed sorrow and 
comforted mourners in all times and places, 
Matthew x. 29, we catch inspiration from this 
utterance of Jesus: “Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? And not one of them shall fall 
on the ground without your Father.” 


In 


And the 
familiar words of 1 John iv. 16, always make 


sunshine for the despondent: “God is love; he 


that abideth in love abideth in God, and God in 
him.” To such sources the weary and sad turn 
with a feeling that what is said is true, and, 
if true, then sufficient to give courage along a 
doubtful way. 

2. The Bible further interprets the hardships 
of life so that they lose their hostile character. 
This is comfort,indeed. The buffetings of life 


can be turned into helps if we have the right 


understanding. The Scriptures seek to give us 
that power of insight by which we can see good 
in seeming evil. Such a writing as the book of 
Job has been of untold value to struggling 
spirits, who have been under the harrow, and 
could not see why they were afflicted. 

Or, if we turn to 1 Peter iv. 12, we come upon 
a quickening sentiment which makes us brave : 
“Beloved, think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which cometh upon you to prove you, 
as ‘hough a strange thing happened to you; but, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, rejoice, that at the revelation of his glory 
ye may also rejoice with exceeding joy.” Or 
let us listen to Saint Paul’s vigorous utterance in 
2 Corinthians iv. 17, “For our light affliction, 
which is for the moment, worketh for us, more 
and more, exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory.” Many and many other similar passages 
can be clustered around these, all of which teach 
us to look upon trials and misfortune as pos- 
sible helps in the formation of character. 

3. Not less rich in resources of comfort is the 
truth of immortality which shines from the 
Bible. Very often it is simply assumed, and 
sometimes indirectly indicated ; but in the New 
Testament we seem to feel this conviction 
throughout. It is expressed in the words 
ascribed to Jesus in John’s Gospel xiv. 2, in 
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a beautiful figure, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place for you.” 
Saint Paul sounds this note of faith with great 
power in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
fifteenth chapter, closing one of his eloquent 
periods by this declaration: “As we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly.” And it was Jesus who 
rebuked the Sadducees, as we find his utterance 
recorded in Luke xx. 38, “God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living; for all live unto 
him.” These are single flashes of one great 
light. Any one in grief turning to such as- 
surances finds resignation and fortitude rising 
in the soul. This world’s struggles are not 
all. There are compensations, reunions, and 
revelations beyond. 

I might add that the Bible teaches the 
nobility of patience as scarcely any other book. 
Epictetus and others exhort to patience, but 
they do not give us such deep reasons as are 
found in the Bible. The Stoic differs greatly 
from the Christian in the allies which he has to 
make him strong. Comfort, consolation, and 
cheer are to be obtained from the Bible, not 
only from the sayings recorded there, but from 
the wonderful examples which breathe tender- 
ness, sympathy, and good will. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Post-office Mission.—The regular 
meeting of Post-office Mission workers will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
January 20, at eleven o’clock. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Min- 
isters’ Monday Club will meet on January 19, 
at 25 Beacon Street, at 10.30 1.M. Rev. W. H. 
Savary will preside. Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, 
D.D., will speak on “Some Things I should like 
to see Accomplished this Year.” B. R. Bulke- 
ley, Secretary pro tem. 


The Federation of Young People’s 
Societies.—The meeting of the Federation of 
Young People’s Societies in North Middlesex 
County, announced in the Register of last week 
for next Saturday in Groton Unitarian church, 
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will be postponed on account of an epidemic of 
small-pox which has broken out in adjoining 
towns. 


The Unitarian Sunday School: Union 
of Boston.—The regular meeting of the Sun- 
day School Union will be held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, on Monday, 
January 19. The general subject will be, “Sun- 
day school Activities,” with addresses on “Re- 
cruiting the Church,” by Rev. George H. Badger ; 
“Working for the Church,” by Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton; and “Organizing the Young People,” 
by Mr. John Haynes Holmes. Supper at 5.45 
will be followed by a social meeting. Addresses 
will be at 6.45; and the meeting will be ad- 
journed at 8.45. All teachers interested are 
cordially invited. Lena L. Carpenter, Secre- 
tary. 


Meetings. 


New York Leagueof Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the New 
York League was held on Friday, January 2, at 
All Souls’ Church, New York, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Morehouse, in the chair, and an at- 
tendance of nearlytwo hundred. After a Re- 
ligious News report, given by Mrs. S. C. Beane, 
Jr., and a report on Philanthropic News by Mrs. 
I. C. Barrows, Dr. Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, was introduced and 
spoke on the works and aims of the Association. 
Miss Low, president of the National Alliance, 
and Mrs. Davis, corresponding secretary, also 
spoke. 


Conferences. 


Channing Conference—Rev. John M. 
Wilson, secretary: The seventy-third session of 
this conference was in several respects quite 
unlike the ordinary meetings of this body ; for 
it was held in midwinter, and was chiefly a 
service of dedication, and there was a full at- 
tendance in spite of unpleasant weather. On 
Tuesday, January 6, the conference gathered in 
Fairhaven, with representatives from almost 
every church in its fellowship, to dedicate a new 
parish house. This noble building is the first 
to be completed of that series which Mr. Henry 
H. Rogers is there raising in honor of the 
blessed memory of his mother. When completed, 
this group of buildings—parish house, church, 
and parsonage—will be, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful architectural memorials of a good life to be 
seen in our country. The parish house, which 
the conference had the privilege of dedicating, 
is truly a marvel of taste and beauty, and is as 
well practical and complete for the uses of a 
church home. Mural paintings, exquisite wood- 
carvings, windows with beautiful tracery, a dig- 
nified harmony and repose of style throughout, 
make this parish house an ideal meeting-place 
for young and old that cannot fail to uplift mind 
and heart by its appeal to the common senti- 
ment of beauty. 

It was with a sense of the unusual significance 
of the occasion that the conference assembled in 
good numbers, and at eleven o’clock all the seats 
in the audience-room were occupied. The choir 
of the New Bedford society began the service 
with a Te Deum; and Mr. J.C. Tripp, president 
of the conference, gave to the delegates and 
friends present an address of welcome which 
was especially fitting, and equal to the impres- 
siveness of the hour. After a congregational 
hymn, Rev. William Brunton, the pastor of the 
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Fairhaven society, offered the prayer of dedica- 
tion. Rev. G. W. Kent read an appropriate 
Scripture lesson; and after another hymn Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D-D., began his dedicatory ad- 
dress. He first gave greeting on behalf of the 
wider fellowship of free churches to the Fair- 
haven people and the conference. He said that 
the phrase “the household of God” was repeat- 
ing itself in his mind as the word appropriate to 
the time. And upon this theme he discoursed 
sympathetically and impressively, emphasizing 
the fact that the church is simply “folks,” a 
fellowship of human beings with common needs 
to be satisfied and common sentiments to 
be nourished and deepened. The vitality of 
noble sentiment offsets in part the materialistic 
tendencies of the day. So long as men can love 
poetry and poets, can find real joy in true feel- 
ing, there need be no fear of the decay of ideal- 
ism. It is by fatherhood, motherhood, and 
brotherhood that our minds are lifted up 
toward the divine to comprehend and worship 
it. It is in just such places as this parish house 
that we can make our worship social. Our so- 
cial unity is superficial unless some sense of the 
divine thrills through it. All other bonds are 
insufficient. Religion means simply binding to- 
gether, and no brotherhood of man may be made 
permanent when the supply of spiritual power 
is cut off. The religion this church is set to 
proclaim is a working affair. It is an effort to 
make fellowship a part of our life. We should, 
therefore, highly resolve to use nobly this build- 
ing to improve our own lives and to communi- 
cate the influence of the life more abundant. 

After another anthem by the choir three sup- 
plementary addresses were made. Rev. A. M. 
Lord spoke of the building of parish houses as 
a mark of the broadening of church life, and in 
this we Unitarians have had a good share. As 
this building is a memorial of a true woman, so 
the speaker hoped that it would help to perpetu- 
ate that type of helpful and gracious woman- 
hood for which New England had been long 
celebrated. Rev. E. A. Horton spoke of the 
illustration of co-operation that this building 
afforded, the thought of the donor and de- 
signer organizing the labor of many workmen 
into a harmonious structure. Individuals come 
and go; but this church and this building will 
stand, binding generation to generation. Here 
little children will come into the gracious 
shadow of the past and go out to enrich the 
world’s life. Rev. William B. Geoghegan 
spoke of the ministry of beauty which this 
parish house was destined to fulfil so well. 
The Puritans were not insensible to beauty, he 
thought; for John Milton’s sublime verse showed 
the reverence and love of it. But they had 
feared its degenerating influences, and sv had 
shut their eyes to it. Here was in this building 
areturn to a better way, a union of truth and 
beauty that could not fail to strengthen the 
nobler life of all. “ 

These four addresses were singularly apt and 
made an impressive whole, each touching some 
side of the occasion that needed special note 
and emphasis. At one o’clock the service was 
closed with the common feeling in all that it 
had been good to be there in reverence and 
appreciation of a noble gift devoted to the most 
sacred uses. 

The collation after the dedicatory exercises 
was also of more than ordinary interest, be- 
cause of the charming dignity and artistic 
beauty of the dining-hall-in which it was given. 
The arrangement, equipment, and decoration of 
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this hall are perfect. ‘Taste, art, and practical 
usefulness, here again, combine in satisfying 
results that give joy and restfulness to mind 
and eye. And, when one has learned something 
of the general effect, then the details, colors, 
carvings, inscriptions, and all the rest invite 
appreciation. Even the snow falling softly 
outside, seen through the lovely windows, 
seemed a picturesque part of the whole cere- 
mony. And, surely, the social fellowship of the 
hour of the collation under these perfect condi- 
tions made a happy, lasting impression upon 
all our hearts. 

The afternoon session was surrendered to the 
Channing Conference Sunday School Union. 
This was an informal dedication, we might al- 
most say, under the auspices of Sunday-school 
workers. There was the customary service of 
song, followed by two addresses. Rev. E. A. 
Horton spoke on “The New Sunday-school 
Outlook,” and Rev. A. P. Reccord upon “The 
Educational Value of the Sunday-school.” 
These addresses were heard with appreci- 
ative interest, and left upon all Sunday-school 
workers impressions of hopefulness and courage 
that will materially strengthen our union and 
our schools. The union elected as its officers: 
president, Rev. A. P. Reccord; vice-president, 
Rev. John M. Wilson; secretary, Miss Carrie 
M. Brightman; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Peck. 
At four o’clock the conference adjourned after 
a truly memorable day. ; 


Churches, 


Boston.—The Wednesday noon service in 
King’s Chapel on January 21 will be conducted 
by Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D. 


Arlington Street Church, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham: A memorial window of Tiffany 
stained glass has been put in the Arlington 
Street Church, making the fifth of the series 
that now beautify the interior of the edifice. It 
is dedicated t» the memory of Matthew Luce of 
Marlboro Street, a member of the firm of Luce 
& Manning, who died Feb. 6, 1902, and is the 
gift of his friends. Christ, shown in flowing 
robe of white and copper-colored hair, is seen 
standing under the spreading branches of an 
autumnal tree. Behind him is a rare sunset of 
purple, pink, and gold. At his feet a spark- 
ling rivulet cuts in twain the meadow land. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: Sunday, January 4, the 
church here enjoyed very much two strong and 
helpful sermons by President Southworth of 
Meadville. The study class has just completed 
a series of studies of social problems, the last 
of which, “The Church and the Social Prob- 
lem,” was given by Prof. F. A. Christie of 
Meadville. This address and one previously 
given by Prof. N. P. Gilman on “Socialism” 
have added much to the interest and value of 
the class, and given the church an opportunity 
to come in touch with the teachers of our future 
ministers. 


Geneva, Ill.— Rev. Mrs. E. M. Abbott has 
accepted a unanimous call to become pastor of 
the Unitarian church here, and has already be- 
gun her work. Mrs. Abbott has been for the 
last four years in Grand Haven, Mich., where 
she has held a high place in general esteem; and 
her departure is much regretted. Resolutions 
passed by the Grand Haven church express the 
hearty appreciation of the people for her con- 
scientious and faithful pastorate, and testify to — 
her able, stimulating, and helpful pulpit minis- 
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trations. They commend her to the members 
of her new parish, believing that her settlement 
will be beneficial and agreeable to them, and 
assure her of their abiding good wishes for her 
prosperity. 


Green Harbor.—Rev. Mary T. Whitney: 
At Christmas time Grace Chapel received a 
very fine framed copy of Christ in the temple 
from Miss Mathilda Phillips as a memorial of 
her brother, Mr. Alfred Phillips, who was de- 
voted to the chapel. On the following Sunday 
the picture was placed in front of the pulpit, 
and furnished the theme for the Christmas 
sermon by the pastor. A handsome Christmas 
tree with beautiful decorations, also the gift of 
Miss Phillips and her brother Edwin, was very 
much enjoyed by the people of the village, all 
of whom had been invited to attend. 


Hackensack, N.J.— Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: 
The Unitarian Congregational Church of this 
place was crowded to the doors on the after- 
noon of the first Sunday of the new year. The 
occasion was the dedication of the new and ar- 
tistic house of worship recently built by this 
young and growing society. The historic ad- 
dress was given by Rev. D. W. Morehouse, sec- 
retary of the Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. A. C. Nickerson of Plainfield, Rev. 
W. R. Hunt of East Orange read the Scriptural 
lesson, and the pastor of the church pronounced 
the benediction. 


Hartford, Conn.—Rev. Joseph Waite: On 
the completion of the tenth year of the pastor's 
ministry the congregation tendered him a re- 
ception in the parlors of the church on the even- 
ing of January 2. Notwithstanding a cold rain 
and icy walks, about four hundred were present. 
Addresses of congratulation were delivered by 

- Rev. John Coleman Adams of the Universalist 
Society, Rev. W. W. Ranney of the Park Con- 
gregational Church, Dr. Bushnell, and members 
of the congregation. The last speaker was Mr. 
W. H. Honiss, chairman of the Committee on 
Hospitality, who presented Mr. Waite with an 
address and a purse containing two hundred 
and fifty dollars in gold. The parlors and 
lecture-room were handsomely decorated ; music 
was furnished by the choir, aided by an orches- 
tra; refreshments were served by the ladies, 
and a most enjoyable evening spent. This 
church was never in a more flourishing condi- 
tion than at present. 


Lowell, Mass.—Union services of the 
Liberal Christian Societies in Lowell are held 
during January at the First Unitarian Church, 
the First Universalist Church, Grace Univer- 
salist Church, and the Free Church in turn, 
with the following programme: “The Church 
in Modern Life,” Rev. Caleb E. Fisher; 
“Religion in a Dembcracy,” Rev. George C. 
Wright; “The Christ in Modern Life,” Rev. 
Charles T. Billings. On the fourth Sunday, 

January 25, Rev. T. W. Illman (Universalist) 
© will preach. ; 


- Newton Centre, Mass.—Rev. Morgan 
Millar: All the departments of the church are 
in a healthy condition. The Stebbins Alliance 
has planned large things, and carried them out 
with a good measure of success; the Hale 
Union has been active, and given much, in time 
and money, to forward the interests of the 


church; the Sunday-school has been well at- 
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tended, and, under a reorganized system: of in- 
struction, made advance. Outside of its own 
four walls the church has shown its sense of 
brotherhood in its relations with the other 
churches‘of the community, in its support of the 
American Unitarian Association, and in the 
altruistic work of Newton and Boston. With 
the month’s calendar for January, the minister 
sent his personal greeting to members of the 
congregation. He congratulated them on the 
work done during the last year, and thanked 
them for their sympathy and generous co-opera- 
tion. He also called attention to the impor- 
tance of regular attendance upon Sunday morn- 
ing service. “Full attendance,” he said, “has 
upon every occurrence during the year brought 
results most gratifying, both in the uplift given 
the service and the identification with the 
church of new-comers to the community.” 


Plymouth, Mass.—Rev. John Cuckson 
accepted the call to the pulpit of the First 
Church in 1go1 for two years. This term hav- 
ing expired, the parish met on Saturday, 
January 3, and resolved unanimously: “That 
the Parish Committee be instructed to extend to 
Rev. John Cuckson a cordial invitation to re- 
main the settled minister for the First Church 
in Plymouth; and, further, that they express to 
Mr. Cuckson the grateful appreciation which 
the members of the parish have for his untiring 
efforts on its behalf, and his loving ministry to 
its people. The Parish acknowledges its great 
indebtedness to him for his labors, for its wel- 
fare, outside of the usual duties of a pastor, to 
the preparation of the Service-book, the writing 
of the history of the church, lectures, and other 
gratuitous services.” It was also resolved unani- 
mously “that the minister’s salary be increased 
from the first of January.” Mr. Cuckson took 
the resolutions into consideration, and wrote 
the committee, accepting their invitation, and 
expressing his warm appreciation of the invari- 
able courtesy and kindness which had been 
shown to him by the parish, and of the spon- 
taneous generosity which had accompanied 
their confidence and respect. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached to a 
large congregation at the Church of Our Father 
on his way to the dedication of the new Hacken- 
sack church on the first Sunday of the new 
year. A large number remained, at the close 
of the service, to meet the president of the 
American Unitarian Association and to thank 
him for the inspiring and helpful sermon to 
which they had listened with earnest attention. 


Salem, Mass.—The historic First Church 
of Salem has installed a South Carolina clergy- 
man, Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, as its minister. 
This charch, organized in 1628 by Skelton and 
Higginson, was the first started on New Eng- 
land soil; for the earlier ones brought their or- 
ganizations with them from the Old World. It 
has had as pastors Hugh Peters, Roger Will- 
iams, and Charles W. Upham. 

In accordance with ancient Puritan custom 
the exercises were very simple. The intro- 
ductory words were spoken by Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of the Second Unitarian church 
of Salem; the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; and the installation 
prayer was made by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly. Rev. George D, Latimer of the 
North Unitarian Church, Salem, extended the 
right hand of fellowship to the pastor, the min- 
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ister was charged by Rev. S. B. Stewart of Lynn, 
and the message to the people of the church 
was given by Rev. James Eells of the First 
Church of Boston, which is only two years 
younger than the Salem church, The pastor 
pronounced the benediction. The exercises 
were interspersed with singing by the choir. 

Mr. Goldsmith is a native of Greenville, S.C., 
born in 1865. He was graduated from Furman 
University in 1884, and from the Baptist Theo- 
logical University in Louisville, Ky., in 1888. 
His first charge was in Gallatin, but he was or- 
dained in Greenville. Later he was settled in 
Versailles, Ky., and did work for the Southern 
Baptist missionary organization. In 1894 he 
was installed as pastor of the Temple Baptist 
Churchin Philadelphia. He resigned in 1902 to 
take up the Unitarian ministry. 


Seattle, Wash.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William Day Simonds: The sermon topics 
of Mr. Simonds for January are: “Noble Reso- 
lutions for the New Year”; “The Worship of 
the Divine Mother”; “The Religion of Marcus 
Aurelius”; “Our Unitarian Work at Home 
and Abroad.” The following quotation is 
taken from the New Year Greeting sent by 
the minister to his people:— 

“To a larger degree than most imagine the 
success of a church depends upon the regular 
attendance of all its members upon the Sunday 
Morning Service. This secured, reasonable suc- 
cess follows almost as a matter of course, while 
failure in this means corresponding failure in 
every department of church work. Church at- 
tendance becomes, therefore, a personal duty to 
those who believe in the church as an institu- 
tion that for the good of men and society ought 
to be sustained.” 


Somerville, Mass.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr., was installed 
as minister of the Second Unitarian Society on 
Thursday evening, January 8. After the invoca- 
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In Solid Mahogany.— Many cofmplaints have 
reached us of late concerning the flimsy construction of 
modern furniture and the constant use of thin veneers on 
all exposed surfaces. It may interest our readers to know 
that there is one place in this city where solid mahogany 
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prices. That place is the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In West Springfield, roth inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, of Brookfield, Howard R. Rice, of Spencer, and 
Mrs. Ora J. Chandler, of West Springfield. 


Deaths. 


At Greenfield, 4th inst., Judge Fayette Smith, formerly 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, aged 78 yrs. 5 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FREE LOTS 


healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va, 


to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
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tion by Francis Mortimer Gear and Scripture 
reading by Rev. Frederick Roberts Griffin, the 
installation sermon was preached by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John. Prof. Edward Hale made 
the installing prayer, and the charge to the 
minister was by Rev. William H Pierson of 
the First Congregational Society in this city. 
Rev. William Couden, minister of the Univer- 
salist church in West Somerville, ext-nded the 
welcome to the city, The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the minister. 


Stoneham, Mass.—Rev. William Lloyd: 
The annual parish meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church was held on January 6. 
Notwithstanding the stormy weather, it was 
largely attended; and the reports of officers and 
committees were very encouraging. The treas- 
urer stated that the society is free from debt, 
with a substantial surplus in the treasury. Mr. 
Lloyd, who is an earnest and enthusiastic Jeader, 
has inspired his people to increased efforts 
which have been crowned with success. The 
congregations have increased nearly fourfold in 
the past six months. The Sunday-school is now 
fully organized, and has seventy members 
enrolled. Mr. Lloyd conducts an adult class 
after morning service for religious study, which 
is well attended. During the year the church 
property has been thoroughly repaired. New 
silver glass windows have been placed in the 
lecture-room. There are now one hundred and 
thirty-six members of the church, forty-four of 
whom have joined during the past year. A 
course of lectures on “Poetry and Religion in the 
Nineteenth Century” will be commenced soon 
by Mr. Lloyd, to be given on alternate Sunday 
evenings. 


Westerly, R.I.—The members of the Wes- 
terly Branch of the Women’s Alliance wish 
to express their thanks to all the sister Branches 
that so generously aided them in making their 
sale last month very successful. They also wish 
to express their thanks for the many kindly 
greetings. 


Woburn, Mass.—Rev. Henry C. Parker: 
The Women’s Branch Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Parish of Woburn held its annual meet- 
ing on January 1. Through the untiring zeal 
and energy of its president, Mrs. Henry C. Par- 
ker, this meeting has become one of the social 
events of the season in our city; and on this 
occasion supper was served to fully two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen. The subject chosen for 
the speaking, which always follows the supper, 
was “Some Liberalizing Forces of the Modern 
World.” The president introduced the general 
topic, and presented the speakers inturn. Mr. 
Frank E. Wetherell of Woburn spoke on “Tol- 
eration in Society”; Mrs. Homer Lewis of 
Worcester,-on “Toleration in Politics’; Mr. 
Samuel W. Mendum of Woburn, on “The 
Growth of International Liberal Sentiment”; 
and Rey. William Lloyd of Stoneham, on “The 
Growth of Religious Liberalism.” Each speaker 
was heard with interest; and the evening was 
_ voted one of the most enjoyable, helpful, and in- 
spiring in the history of the Branch. It is felt 
that such meetings foster the spirit of Alliance 
work and strengthen the bonds of Christian 
fellowship. 

Personal. 


Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, who succeeded Col. 
C. D. Wright in the Bureau of Statistics in 
Massachusetts, has received and accepted a call 
to the Public Library in Boston. We are sur- 
prised and a little disappointed, because we had 
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booked him to succeed Col. Wright in Wash- 
ington. But no one who knows him and his 
work doubts that he will carry into his new 
office distinguished ability for executive work, 
and an open-eyed intelligence which will enable 
him to understand and oversee the work of 
subordinates who are specialists in their several 


departments. 
es 


Down-East Missions. 


At the suggestion of Dr. Hale, I am moved 
to say a word about the field-work I am doing 
for the American Unitarian Association in 
Nortiern Maine. From Presque Isle as a 
centre, a group of towns are being reached 
with a view to the establishment of a number 
of churches in this section. We are now ready 
to build a new church at Fort Fairfield. My 
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mission to Massachusetts at this time is to find 
forty gentlemen who will give us $25 each to help 
build this church. Thirteen of the forty desired 
have already been secured. Money is not 
asked for at this time. We wish assurances 
that the amounts will be given after the build- 
ing is under way. Such pledges may be sent to 
me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


(Rev.) THomaAs E. CHAPPELL. 


A Good Life Ended. 


Enoch Lewis, one of the most highly re- 
spected citizens of Philadelphia, died in that 
city on Nov. 15, 1902, at the age of nearly 
eighty-one years. By birth a member of the 
Society of Friends, he imbibed their ethical 
sentiments, and inherited humane sympathies 
and progressive tendencies of thought from his 
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BY 
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sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 
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Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
3. Religion and the Children, 
4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
6. Talking. 
7. What shall We do with Our Money ? 
8. Hearing. 
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10, The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


11. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 

13. II. The Problem of Evil. 

14. IM. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. 1V. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 


(By Rev. Robert 
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. father, Evan Lewis, an original Abolitionist 
and friend of Garrison. When Dr. Furness 
took his brave stand against slavery, Enoch 
Lewis, with other Friends, came to his support 
and united with the First Unitarian Church, of 
which he remained a member for over half a 
century. 

In business life Mr. Lewis had been chiefly 
connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad, of 
which he was an officer for forty or fifty years, 
retiring to private life at an advanced age. In 
the period of the Civil War he was superin- 
tendent of the Middle Division, and concerted 
with the late Samuel M. Felton ard other 
officials the ingenious plans by which Mr. Lin- 
coln was enabled to reach Washington in safety. 

In the philanthropic activities of his city, in 
the efforts for political reform, and in all 
movements for the improvement of society, 
Mr. Lewis was always active ; and his private 
beneficence was incessant, 

The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church adopted the following minute on the 
occasion of his death: — 

“The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church, tenderly affected by the death of their 
friend and associate, Enoch Lewis, place upon 
record this expression of their high sense of his 
worth as a man, of their warm appreciation of 
his valuab'e influence in the concerns of the 
society, and of his long and faithful service to 
all its interests. 

“Mr. Lewis was one of our oldest members, 
in years and in the length of his connection 
with the church. His first association with it 
dates from a period more than half a century 
ago. Impelled to become a member especially 
through his sympathy with Dr. Furness in his 
earnest advocacy of the abolition of slavery, he 
was equally in accord with the liberal and pro- 
gressive religious views and the ethical princi- 
ples for which the church has stood. He wasa 
diligent attendant on its devotional services, a 
generous supporter of its charities, and unceas- 
ingly regardful of its practical interests. His 
dignified character and high repute in all the 
relations of life enhanced its moral wealth, and 
his cordial disposition and, manners won the 
warm regard of all. His rigid integrity, his 
prudence, good judgment, and conciliatory 
spirit were of the highest value in the man- 
agement of our business affairs. 

“During many successive years, Mr. Lewis 
was chosen as one of our trustees, and only 
lately concluded a long term of service as chair- 
man of the board. 

“We may freely say that none of our mem- 
bers has ever won, by probity, wisdom, kind- 
liness, and generous devotion to the welfare of 
the society, a higher measure of respect and 
esteem among us. 

“Mr, Lewis has been intimately known to 
many of us, also, in social and public life out- 
side our church; and we are aware that no man 
in our community, during his long term of busi- 
ness and social activity, has been held in higher 
respect by his fellow-citizens for purity and 
strength of character, for benevolence, disinter- 
ested public spirit, and wisdom in the conduct 
of life. 

“The memory to which we bear this imperfect 
tribute is now enshrined among the choicest 
treasures of our church. We would have its 
influence abide long with us, with our children, 
and with our successors, to be an effective stim- 
ulus to us as members and supporters of our 
ancient church, and in all the relations of social 
life.” 
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The 
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forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief. 
Nation 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas. G. Amgs, 7x 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
fave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer 
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thought.”"—7he Unitarian. 
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Theodore Parker to a Young Mau. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 ets. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


WAS JESUS GOD? 


By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


4th Series. No. 135. 


An endeavor to answer this question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 


By Prof. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 
4th Series. No. 136. 
The religion of Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 


human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man. 


THE COMMON FAITH. 
By Rev. SAMUEL M. Croruers, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 137. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


THE GOSPEL OF PERSONALITY, 
By Rev. Howarp N. Brown. 
4th Series. No. 138. 


This gospel is the real foundation and begin- 
ning of man’s higher life. 


JESUS AS HUMANITY’S IDEAL. 
3y Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
4th Series. No. 139. 
The very loftiest ideal of life and character 


that religion has ever given the world is that 
which we have in Jesus of Nazareth. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Did any of the passengers escape with his 
life ?” inquired the man who wanted harrowing 
details. “I didn’t stop to ascertain,” answered 
the man who is harrowingly exact. ‘‘It struck me 
that, if anybody escaped without his life, there 
wasn’t much use in his escaping, anyhow.” 
Washington Star. 


Dr. Twitchell of Yale, at the Forefathers’ Day 
Banquet in New York Monday night, bewailed 
the passing of the “golden age,” in which New 
Englanders were regarded ger se as folk su- 
perior to ordinary men. “In these days,” he 
said, “we are reduced to the miserable necessity 
of standing upon our merits. And we need 
more room than that.”—ew York Times. 


A New England minister often speaks in be- 
half of a certain charity. He has a graphic 
way of telling incidents; and at the close of one 
meeting, at which he had spoken with great 
effect, a little old lady approached him. “Oh,” 
she said earnestly, “I’ve been so interested in 
hearing about those poor, dear children! And 
I suppose a great many of those stories you told 
are really true, aren’t they ?” 


The class in geography in one of the Brooklyn 
schools was asked by the teacher, “What are 
some of the natural peculiarities of Long 
Island?” The pupils tried to think, and after 
a while a boy raised his hand. ‘I know,” said 
he. ‘Well, what are they?” asked the teacher. 
“Why,” said the fat boy, with a triumphant 
look, ‘fon the south side you see the sea, and on 
the north side you hear the Sound.” — Vew 
York Times. 

Asmall girl recently brought home a pump- 
kin-seed, and told her mother the teacher said 
that, although the seed was white, the pumpkin 
would be yellow. “And what will the color of 
the vines be?” asked the mother. The little girl 
replied that the teacher had not taught her that. 
“But,” said her mother, “you know, dear; for we 
have pumpkin-vines in our garden.” “Of course 
I do; but we ain’t expected to know anything 
until we are taught.” — Vouth’s Companion. 


The Brooklyn Zagle knows a youth who 
combs his hair pompadour, which his father 
considers an affectation. ‘Young man,” he said, 
“you look like a fool.” Before the boy could 
reply, an old friend of the family came in, and 
pleasantly commented, “It is startling how much 
you resemble your father.” “So he has just 
been telling me,” answered the youth. The old 
gentleman looked hard at him for a minute, and 
then conceded, “Well, I guess, after all, your 
fool notions of hair-dressing haven’t affected 
your brain yet.” 


In a German-English dictionary discovered by 
the New York 7ribune, the reader is solemnly 
assured that the following are examples of 
correct English: “Have you had a good dor- 
mancy?” “No, I was too much disturbed by a 
dragonet that went apitpat round my head.” 
“Perhaps you will not be too wearish to drail 
yourself to the shops?” “I will not get up.” 
“Then I will give you a shog.” “TI shall screak 
if you do, and be fretty all the afternoon. I 
will not be tactile, but froppish, and that will 
make you frenetic.” 
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To Deaf People| 


Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 


that it proved (in the cases referred to) the 
ONLY real aid to hearing. 
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a three day’s FREE TRIAL. 

Write for illustrated price list showing 
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Ware is sold by the 
leading Department 
and lousefurni: 
ing Stores. 

Lalance & Grosjean 
ae Co., New toe 
ton, ©) 0. 


hicag: 


BURNED IN THE 
AM 


ARESAFE 


ae oe 
| For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 E, F. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Points~1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


a SEND FOR SAMPLES 

Hu AND PRICES 
IMPROVED PERMANENTLY. 
ELASTIC | 


CUSHION FELT 


et 


| <0 > 
| <a 32-6 w: BENTS CO: 
ott aes SEWAY: ST., BOSTON™ > 


WATERVLIET. 


MENEELY & a West Troy, N.Y. 


Best Quality Copper and Tin C 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 
bf 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Menec! 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


. . «PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


oe (ATER 


ATMANU- JOHN 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


658 


H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 


